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THERE somewhat general impression abroad the 
world, that whatever clear and free from 
doubt and difficulty. But such opinion far pos- 
sible from the truth. The mysteries existence, though 
seeming progressively solved science, are never 
more than partially solved. Indeed, the strict sense 
the word, they are never solved all. The attempted ex- 
planations science, instead being real solutions 
mystery, are substitutions one mystery for an- 
other, or, what more frequently the case, several mys- 
teries place one. 


The Newtonian theory gravitation far from being 
simple seems, and this its author clearly saw and 
was free acknowledge. Newton’s law was merely 
mathematical statement facts established partly ob- 
servation, but more largely inference, since observation 
never absolutely exact, and always limited its 
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range. statement, therefore, that all material objects 
are attracted toward each other bya force which directly 
the product the combined masses, and inversely the 
square the distance, itself theory incapable abso- 
lute while the acceptance the theory 
pales one other horn dilemma from which 
not easy extricated. must either believe that 
bodies act upon each other from distance through 
uum, that matter continuous space, that there 
such thing vacuum. his third letter Bent- 
ley, Newton declared that was him 
that inanimate brute matter should, without the mediation 
something else which not material, operate upon and 
affect other matter, without mutual contact.” And again, 
“that one body may act upon another distance, through 
vacuum, without the mediation anything else and 
through which their action may conveyed from one 
man, who has philosophical matters competent faculty 
thinking, can ever fall into it. Gravity must caused 
agent acting constantly according certain laws; 
but whether this agent material immaterial, have 

keenly were the difficulties this paradox felt, that 
many Newton’s eminent contemporaries, especially upon 
the Continent, refused accept the theory gravitation, 
thus delaying its final triumph for Huygens 
declared the theory absurd; John Bernoulli, that 
was “revolting minds accustomed receiving prin- 
ciple physics save those which are incontestable and evi- 
dent”; while Leibnitz called gravitation incorporeal, 
inexplicable power.” the contemporaries Newton, 
and indeed have seen Newton himself, that one 
material body should act upon another distance seemed 
not only inconceivable but absurd. 
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The philosophical statements this difficulty are easily 
nderstood and incapable refutation. material body 
more act where not that when not. Ac- 
ording the Newtonian hypothesis, matter itself 
nert and motionless. Its sole office receive and trans- 
nit transform such motion imparted from the 
reason did Newton’s contemporaries assert that his 
ult forces the realm science; while had been the 
uch conceptions from the universe. 

Nor have the difficulties Newton’s theory disappeared 
ince his day. acceptance the theory fact has 
aken place spite the paradoxes which involves, and 
nathematicians and physicists are much puzzled ever 
find any ultimate explanation the law. Gravitation 
unlike all other forces which are cognizant, and 
cannot therefore brought into harmony with them. 

First, gravitation acts instantaneously, while all other 
known forces occupy appreciable time passing from one 
portion space another. The swiftest rate 
sion force with which are familiar that light, 
which speeds the rate 187,000 miles per second, and 
crosses the space separating the sun from the earth eight 
and one-quarter minutes. But the astronomers have shown, 
that, the force gravitation not transmitted instan- 
taneously, must certainly rate which fifty mill- 
ion times greater than that light—that is, cannot 
more than second passing from the earth 
the its rate were less than this, would have 
been detected the careful observations which astrono- 
mers have already made. From the nearest fixed star the 
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light reaches us, traveling the rate 187,000 miles 
second, three years; but the force gravity, re. 
quires any time all cross that space, cannot take more 
than two seconds. Astronomical calculations are based up- 
the assumption that the action gravitation instan- 
tancous across all distances space. 

Again, gravity absolutely indifferent all 
ing objects, and inexhaustible. grain sand exerts 
its gravitating influence upon another grain upon tiie op- 
posite side the globe. The intervention the 
neither augments nor abates the action the mystcrious 
power. would act with equal power upon any number 
grains situated equal distances. Indeed the attractive 
power every particle matter would seem 
ited capacity. The force exerted the sun hold the 
planets their orbits does not any degree exhaust the 
sun’s power. The planets might multiplied indefinitely, 
and the sun would continue attract each addition 
the family with power which directly the product 
the two masses, and inversely the square their dis- 
tance apart. 

This apparently unlimited capacity the attractive 
force gravitation perplexed and confounded Faraday 
tion the important and well-established modern doctrine 
the conservation energy. Faraday, indeed, 
that gravitating body possessed the 
power both annihilating and creating force. for 
example, ball projected height ten miles from 
the center gravity another body, the attraction the 
point which the projectile force was overcome the 
force gravitation only great was the dis- 
tance one mile, while, returning again, the force 
the gravitation the mass increases hundredfold. 

Faraday this seemed like alternate annihilation 


and creation force. When the bodies are removed from 
each other ten units distance, their mutual force ex- 
erted upon each other only what was the dis- 
tance one diameter. But possesses now, what the 
physicists energy position one hundred times 
greater than before. When the bodies are permitted fall 
through this space and collide, this potential energy mani- 
fests itself, first, augmenting the velocity the fall, and, 
finally, the transformation its energy position into 
energy heat, which dissipates space, lost, 
never return again. mass becomes cold when the 
heat all radiated, but does not lose any its attract- 
ive power. Unlike heat, the power attraction inde- 
structible radiation. continues its activity forever 
its new position, reaching out its mysterious arms influ- 
ence instantaneously, and through all time, the remotest 
realms space. 

Ever since the days Newton, unceasing efforts have 
been made explain gravitation some theory the 
impact material elements upon each other, and that 
means avoid the absurdity supposing action dis- 
tance, the action body where not. Newton 
himself times cherished the theory that, gravitation 
merely constant stress, was produced the steady 
pressure ethereal matter filling all space, but being much 
rarer the dense bodies the stars and planets than 
the empty spaces, growing denser and denser 
perpetually, passing from them greater distances, 
“thereby causing the gravity those great 
ward one another, and their parts toward bodies; every 
body endeavoring from the denser part the medium 
toward the But this involves increase 
density the point infinity the outer circles, 
could scarcely entertained; while, would also tend 
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retard the planetary movements, concludes that, 
“there evidence for its existence, therefore ought 
rejected. And rejected, the hypothesis that 
light consists pression, motion, propagated through 
such medium, are rejected with 

great are the difficulties this theory, that Newton 
last came back accept the position which, twenty-four 
years before, had declared absurd that com- 
petent thinker could ever fall into it; and despairingly 
asks, Have not the small particles bodies certain pow- 
ers, virtues, forces, which ¢hey actat 
What call attraction may performed impulse, 
some other means unknown use that word here 
signify only general any force which bodies tend 
toward one another, whatsoever the 

1692, Newton’s third letter Bentley, had ex- 
pressed himself similarly this effect, averring that 
ity must caused agent acting constantly accord- 
ing certain laws; but whether this agent material 
have left the consideration read- 
ers.” Again, the Principia,” the conclusion the 
third book, writes: Hitherto have not been able 
discover the cause those properties gravity from phe- 
nomena, and frame hypothesis; for whatever not 
deduced from the phenomena called hypothesis. 
enough that gravity does really exist, and 
act according the laws which have explained.” 

The recognition this paradox John Stuart Mill, 
and his confident acceptance the facts which involve it, 
even more remarkable than the case Sir Isaac New- 
ton. Where the great discoverer halted and wavered, the 
logician marches boldly forward and cheerfully impales 
himself one horn the destructive dilemma. “No 
one now feels,” says Mill, difficulty conceiv- 
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ing gravity be, much any other property is, ‘innate, 
inherent, and essential matter,’ nor finds the comprehen- 
sion facilitated the smallest degree the supposi- 
tion ether; nor thinks all incredible that the ce- 
lestial bodies can and act, where they, actual bodily 
presence, are not. not more wonderful that 
bodies should act upon one another ‘without mutual con- 
tact,’ than that they should when contact; are 
familiar with both these facts, and find them equally 
inexplicable and equally easy 

But, notwithstanding the ease with which Mill disposes 
the paradox, still remains true that the greatest lead- 
ers modern science are perplexed much New- 
ton was, and efforts explain gravitation some theory 
impact pressure, and thus avoid the apparent 
absurdity attraction which felt distance and 
through vacuum, are prevalent the close the 
nineteenth century they were the latter part the 
seventeenth. Professor Tait? still maintains that the the- 
ory Lesage “the only even apparently hopeful at- 
tempt which has yet been made explain the mechanism 
gravitation.” theory was that all space fre- 
quented innumerable minute particles matter moving 
with great velocity every possible direction, and that 
the onward motion portion these particles inter- 
cepted the masses matter with which they come 
contact. But where the course free both directions, 
the effect these impacts neutralized the impact 
those from opposite direction. however, two 
bodies are line, each would protect the other from cer- 
tain number impacts upon the sides which are facing 
each other, and give rise mutual attraction; other 
words, two bodies produce between them shadow pro- 
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tection from the impinging molecules they from rays 
light. 

But, ingenious this theory is, involves more than 
one apparent absurdity great that which Newton per- 
ceived action distance. most patent these 
that urged Clerk Maxwell, who shows that the im- 
pact molecules which would suffice produce gravita- 
tion would generate such amount heat that they 
would few seconds raise not only the body, but the 
whole material universe, the 

The other direction which physicists have been look- 
ing for rational conception the force gravitation 
the possible effects waves transmission through 
all-prevalent ether, such hypothecated account for 
the phenomena light. The most carefully out 
theory this class that Professor James 
eminent mathematician Cambridge, Eng., who assumes 
that the universe pervaded ether which defined 
uniform, elastic fluid medium pervading all space 
not occupied atoms, and varying pressure proportion- 
ally the variations its density. The theory recognizes 
other kinds force than these two, the one active 
force resident the ether, and the other passive reaction 
the 

This ether supposed all-tremulous with vibratory 
waves different lengths, each order length giving rise 
various exhibitions force,—waves certain length 
producing heat; those another length, light; those 


Rep., 1876, pp. 247-254; Principles Mathematics and 
Physics (Cambridge, 1869, pp. 750). theory somewhat resembling this 
has been carefully wrought out Mr. Kedzie his interesting 
volume Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots (Chicago, 1886, pp. 
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lengths molecular attraction; and still another 
ength, gravity. 

But, heat manifests itself repulsive force, separat- 
the particles from each other, while gravity at- 
ractive force, drawing the particles together, have 
vibrations producing exactly opposite results that 
while some the vibrations are forcing the particles 
matter toward each other, other vibrations are separating 
them from each other. Professor Challis undertakes 
solve the difficulty supposing that waves different 
magnitude may produce opposite results,—those large 
length producing attraction, and those extremely small 
length producing repulsion. 

Some the most interesting paradoxes involved this 
will appear later, connection with remarks 
the atomic theory matter. But here sufficient 
say, that the ceaseless vibrations the all-pervading 
involve omnipresent activity which absolutely 
without any scientific explanation, and flatly contra- 
the modern doctrine the conservation ener- 
Professor Challis’s carefully elaborated theory makes 
the atoms themselves the cause those indefinitely minute 
vibrations involving repulsion; while the vibrations 
wave length, producing gravitation, must come 
the outside, and produced from some independent 
and inexhaustible source energy. short, this theory, 
all others, its attempt account for gravitation, 
ends paradox. is, scientifically speaking, absurd. 
But the facts, nevertheless, remain warn against mak- 
the limit our conceptions the measure ‘the truth. 


THE ATOMIC CONSTITUTION MATTER. 


close connection with these difficulties concerning the 
Newtonian theory gravitation are those the modern 
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scientific conception the constitution matter. nu- 
merous well-established scientific methods proof, matter, 
according the new chemistry, consists sixty seventy 
kinds minute atoms which are collected into molecules 
and masses, and held together the mysteri- 
ous force molecular attraction, and kept apart various 
degrees distance certain repulsive forces connected 
with the vibrations all-pervading ether. Under this 
view, molecule, like solar system, simply body 
atoms motion, like swarm gnats the air; while 
the larger masses matter represent more comprehensive 
systems motion compounded with centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces mysterious origin. 

According the well-established results modern sci- 
ence, the difference between the three forms any partic- 
ular kind matter, namely, the solid, the fluid, and the 
gaseous, produced the presence heat, which isa 
mode wave motion the all-pervading ether. 
sult increased intensity heat, the molecules mat- 
ter are separated from each other and thrown into larger 
orbits revolution. are with this fact the 
innumerable instances which heat transformed into 
motion, the cylinder the steam-engine, and the 
contrary process, where visible heat produced the ar- 
rest motion. few smart blows from the blacksmith’s 
hammer, for example, will raise slim bar Swedish iron 
red heat. Water, however, furnishes the most fa- 
miliar illustration the three forms matter their re- 
lations heat. the addition certain amount 
heat, water changed gas, which condition the par- 
ticles become separated that they are invisible, and any 
amount tension can produced confining them 
inclosed space, and subjecting the volume increased 
degrees heat. The theory the steam-engine that 
the heat applied the boiler produces tension increas- 
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the vibratory motion the ether which the gaseous 
toms are floating, thus imparting increased velocity the 
particles water confined the piston. 
impact these infinitesimal atoms against the head 
cylinder, which pushes along. the law all 
that the volume increased proportionally with the 
ncrease temperature; but, already said, this increased 
merely increased activity motion the part 
ultimate atoms. With twice the temperature the 
notion the inclosed atoms twice rapid. other 
the application twice the amount heat gas 
loubles the orbit atomic revolution each instant 
ime. 

But connection with this theory several paradoxes 
rise. Newton supposed that the ultimate particles mat- 
were impenetrable and inelastic, that is, that they were 
hard. use his own words, primitive 
being solids, are incomparably harder than any 
bodies compounded them; even very hard 
lever wear break pieces; ordinary power being 
ble divide what God himself made one the first crea- 
But this supposition the impenetrability and 
inelasticity the ultimate atoms involves 
this supposition the collision atoms which 
constantly supposed take place gaseous bodies would 
loss motion where know there perpetual 
notion; for nothing more certain than that volume 
confined within definite limits, room constant 
emperature, maintains its character without change. The 
nolecular energy gas does not become dissipated 
pace; its machinery does not run down reason the 
riction its parts. 

escape this paradox the perpetual motion 
ision absolutely solid class physicists (of 
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whom Lord Kelvin and the late Clerk Maxwell are most 
eminent representatives) have invented atoms which are 
absolutely elastic. atoms can collide indefinitely 
without losing any motion. When followed out its full 
length, this conception leads back again the Cartesian 
theory, which long withstood Newton, and delayed the 
acceptance gravitation, namely, that there such 
thing vacuous space, but that all space full fluid 
which absolutely continuous, and whose particles, 
can speak particles, are infinitely divisible. this in- 
conceivable fluid, possessing qualities which any form 
statement are absolutely contradictory each other, there 
are supposed indefinite number inconceivable 
and self-contradictory vortices whirlpools force pro- 
ducing the phenomena which the other theory are thought 
impenetrable atoms. Maxwell’s treatise the dy- 
namical theory gases large part discussion the 
and collisions perfectly elastic while 
Lord Kelvin says, are forbidden the modern theory 
the conservation energy assume inelasticity any- 
thing short perfect elasticity the ultimate molecules, 
upon this theory, have the absolute creation some- 
thing out nothing. The whirling motion particles 
fluid which are particles, and from which inertia 
the very definition ruled out, produce all the the 
indestructible atom definite weight and all the 
ties which are supposed upon the other theory. ‘This, how- 
ever, but single illustration the readiness scientific 
men accept self-contradictory statements facts revealed 
them experience and mathematical calculation. 


THE MYSTERY LIFE. 
far have dealt with facts and theories purely 
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character. The forces animate nature are even 
nore perplexing, recondite, and paradoxical, indeed 
speak more less degrees inconceivability 
all absolutely mysterious. The Darwinian theory 
evolution, for example, based upon the observed fact 
hat general the progeny like the parent. This the 
heredity, without which there could such 
hing species. the progeny was not general like 
parent, utter confusion would everywhere prevail 
animate world, and could form calculation 
the harvest would from the seed which had been 
own. Without this law there would warrant that 
eggs would produce chickens, that grapeseed would 
not produce thorns, figs thistles. 

the same time this transmission qualities from 
offspring not perfect: there limited range 
variation, such that two individuals are absolutely 
contrary the common belief, one pea always 
listinguishable from another pea, and more complex or- 
the variations are still more marked. 

The complexity the problem which the scientific evo- 
endeavors solve great that every attempted 
the theory leads one the verge absolute 
incredulity. Indeed, nothing can better illustrate the lim- 
human thought its endeavor compass the 
nature ultimate causes than the efforts our leading 
philosophical naturalists explain the law heredity 
lisplayed the actual history the vegetable and animal 
for not only are all these explanations mani- 
festly incomplete themselves and founded upon ultimate 
assumptions which defy explanation, but they are all 
far unintelligible, perhaps should say inconceivable, 
that none them can made clear anybody, not even 
their own authors. 

Not attempt exhaustive catalogue these theories, 
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sufficient refer few which have attracted most 
attention reason the eminence their advocates. 

From Buffon and Bonnet the eighteenth century 
have inherited the theory that the original germs 
which the whole succession plants and animals have 
been evolved included within them miniatures the whole 
succession. has often been illustrated the popular 
mind the supposition that the bud the oak contained 
miniature tree, and that behind the bud was still 
smaller miniature, and that the pro- 
cess evolution was but unfolding real forms im- 
pressed upon the germ the original creation. 

Herbert Spencer’s theory that are essen- 
tially nothing more than vehicles, which are contained 
small groups the physiological units fit state for 
obeying their proclivity towards the structural arrangement 
the species they belong to.”! “physiological units” 
dwells the intrinsic aptitude aggregate into the form 
that ‘These vitalized molecules possess mys- 
terious polarity which accepts ultimate fact. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory was named the author Pangene- 
sis first, and was thought him have some resem- 
blance the foregoing theory Mr. Spencer; but from 
one Darwin’s learn that Mr. Spencer was 
unable see any resemblance between the two theories, 
which, Darwin confesses, greatly relieved his mind, since 
himself had utterly failed sure what Spencer 
meant his polarized physiological units, and “so [to 
avoid charge plagiarism] thought safest give 
[Darwin’s] view almost the same his 
while Spencer seems returned the compliment saying 
that was not sure that understood Darwin; yet, says 
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Darwin, took such pains, must think expressed my- 
elf clearly.” But that there was some difficulty with the 
heory Darwin was compelled fear, since few his 
riends acknowledged their ability understand it; for, 
writes, Bates says, has read twice, and not sure 
understands it”; while “Old Sir Holland says 
has read twice, and thinks very tough; but believes 
that sooner later ‘some view akin it’ will accept- 
Still Darwin declares that feels “sure Pangen- 
now stillborn will, thank God, some future 
reappear, begotten some other father, and christ- 
ened some other 

The intellectual difficulties into which one plunged 
connect some intelligible bond” the 
facts heredity may best presented giving some- 
what detailed account Pangenesis and the wonderful 
feats which supposed accomplish nature. 

Briefly stated, the theory is, that organic bodies are com- 
posed cells and colonies cells which, though organ- 
into unity some mysterious power, are themselves 
units possessing remarkable degree independence, and 
themselves self-division, proliferation, re- 
taining the Ina mysterious way some 
these cells are made contain the potentiality the 
whole organism. the lower forms life every cell con- 
tains this power reproduction, while the higher forms 
the power only partially limited. From any small sec- 
tion the leaf begonia, for example, perfect plant 
may grown. Some freshwater worms when cut into 
forty pieces arise again life forty perfect animals. 
When the limbs some the lower animals are ampu- 
tated, new and perfect limbs grow out replace the old. 
Nor this power wholly absent the highest animal 
forms. Without this power self-reproduction the 

Animals and Plants, Vol. ii. 448. 
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part the cells, there would such thing the heal- 
ing wound the the joining together 
fractured bones. 

But the reproduction plants and animals 
connection with sexual processes that the profoundest mys- 
teries are forced upon our attention. these organisms 
the species perpetuated only through the agencies 
special cells, and that ordinarily when those different 
sexes are united. The mystery only appreciated when 
consider both the minuteness these cells and the bur- 
den which laid upon them. begin with, they are 
microscopical objects ordinarily invisible the naked eye; 
yet upon them laid the burden receiving from all parts 
the body the plant the potentialities which shall 
reproduce the individual its entirety and continue 
transmit specific characters future generations. 

his efforts connect the facts “some intelligible 
Mr. Darwin supposes that every cell the body 
the plant animal “throws off minute granules atoms, 
which circulate freely throughout the system, and when 
supplied with proper nutriment multiply self-division, 
subsequently becoming developed into cells like those from 
which they were these atoms gives 
name geminules. “gemmules are supposed 
thrown off every cell unit, not only during the adult 
stage, but during all the stages development.” 
assumes the their dormant state have 
mutual affinity for each other, leading their aggrega- 
tion either into buds into the sexual elements.” 

The smallness these did not escape the no- 
tice Mr. Darwin, nor did ‘stagger his belief them, 
for, says, “As each unit, group similar units 
throughout the body, casts off its gemmules, and all are 
contained within the smallest egg seed, and within each 
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pollen-grain, their number and minute- 
must something inconceivable. shall hereafter 
this objection, which first appears formidable 
may here remarked that codfish has been found 
produce 4,872,000 eggs, single Ascaris about 64,000,- 
eggs, and single Orchidaceous plant probably 
many million seeds. these several cases, the spermato- 
and pollen-grains must exist considerably larger 
numbers. Now, when have deal with numbers such 
these, which the human intellect cannot grasp, there 
good reason for rejecting our present hypothesis ac- 
count the assumed existence cell-gemmules few 
thousand times more 

The strength and precision the elective affinity dis- 
played these prolific illustrated Darwin 
the case the the species which number 
about ten thousand; yet can doubt that the 
pollen all these species could be, simultaneously suc- 
cessively, placed the stigma any one species, this one 
would elect with unerring certainty its own The 
precision still more wonderfully shown 
mals when different varieties are crossed. For example, 
short-horned cow crossed with long-horned variety, 
the progeny shows the effect the horns, and not the 
horny hoofs, which are the same material; while the 
“offspring from two birds with differently colored tails 
have their tails, and not their whole plumage, affected.” 
Still further concludes that each particular feather 
bird “generates large number gemmules” which are 
possibly aggregated into compound gemmule; for, com- 
plex the structure feather, separate part 
liable inherited variations.” 

Having shown that sexual and asexual generation are 

and Plants, Vol. ii. pp. 453-454. 
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fundamentally the same, Parthenogenesis seems longer 
wonderful Mr. Darwin; fact, the wonder that 
should not oftener occur.”! But while “the reproductive 
organs not actually create the sexual elements,” but 
determine permit the aggregations the 
mules special manner,” these organs still have high 
functions perform.” give both elements 
specific affinity other. They adapt one both 
elements for independent temporary existence, and for mu- 
tual union.” same time refreshing learn that 
determines the aggregation the gemmules within 
the sexual organs not the least know.”? 
after saying that power propagation possessed 
each separate cell determines the reproduction, the varia- 
bility, the development, and renovation each living or- 
ganism,” and that other attempt has been made con- 
nect under one point view these several grand classes 
Darwin frankly confesses that cannot fathom 
the marvelous complexity organic being; but, 
the hypothesis here advanced, this complexity much in- 
creased. Each living creature must looked mi- 
crocosm—a little universe, formed host self-propa- 
gating organisms, inconceivably minute and numerous 
the stars heaven.” 

The force this concluding remark will lost 
not pause for little bring before our minds some 
the facts concerning the principle reversion which Dar- 
win declares most wonderful all the attributes 
wonderful than that characters which have disappeared 
during scores, hundreds, even thousands genera- 
tions, should suddenly reappear perfectly developed.” 
that are led believe that every character which occa- 
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onally reappears present each generation ready 
evolved under proper conditions.” 


With many the facts underlying these statements 
all familiar that cease impressed their 
character. know, for example, that child 
resembles his grandparent more than does 
parent, and indeed are not much surprised when, 
hrough the law reversion, the child reproduces the pe- 
uliar attributes some even more remote ancestor. 
trong this tendency reversion that the preservation 
improved variety plants improved breed ani- 
can maintained only the price constant vigi- 
the part the horticulturist the breeder. 
oubtless true, Darwin says, that “by the aid little 
election, carried during few generations, most our 
ultivated plants could probably brought back, without 
great change their conditions life, wild 
early wild condition.” 

When one adds these facts the marvels concerning the 
netamorphoses through which the individuals many 
pecies constantly pass, when the caterpillar changes 
butterfly, and when peculiar instincts and mental char- 
develop only after series alternate genera- 
ions particular stages the life the individual, 
does not wonder the difficulty experienced some 
Darwin’s most eminent friends seeing just what 
his theory, and failing find that positive 
which the author himself professed ex- 
that the hypothesis little more than saying that 
have such and such that Hux- 
ley failed gain distinct idea” “when said that 
the cells plant, stump, include atoms derived from 
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every other cell the whole organism and capable de. 
velopment”; but preferred say that single cell 
plant, the stump amputated limb, have the 
tiality’ reproducing the whole—or 
towards the accomplishment this result, even though 
these words could give Darwin positive idea. 

the present time the theoretical point most under 
cussion relates the inheritability acquired 
istics. was the theory Lamarck, that variation an- 
imals was mainly produced the effort individuals 
attain objects which were little beyond the reach their 
present capacity; and this principle was not wholly ig- 
nored Darwin, who believed that the use disuse 
organs had much producing transmitted variations. 
Still puzzled him see, his theory, how this could 
be. says, “in the whole circuit physiol- 
ogy more wonderful. the use disuse 
particular limb the brain affect small aggregate 
reproductive cells, seated distant part the body, 
such manner that the being developed from these cells 
inherits the character either one both parents?” 

Weismann answers this question absolutely denying 
the influence external conditions heredity. the 
other hand, affirms that acquired characteristics are not 
and cannot inherited. his view, variations originate 
wholly apart from the external conditions. believes 
that immortality attribute the cell, what 
calls the germ-plasm, and that there absolute continuity 
the development this hypothetical basis 
Wallace substantial agreement with Weismann, and 
these two leaders are supported large following 
eminent younger naturalists who are designated 
Darwinians. ‘The late Professor Romanes devoted the 
last years his life largely the defense and develop- 

Darwin, Vol. ii. 264. 
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nent views upon these points, and answer- 
the arguments Weismann and Wallace. 

The many criticisms which Weismann’s theory has 
subjected have drawn out from him last not only 
defense, but explicit statement what involved 
views, which both exceedingly instructive and sig- 
the close connection between scientific theories 
the origin things and metaphysics. 

The theory Weismann with respect the origin and 
species from germ-plasm was originally 
akin the necessitarian theological systems which 
ested everything upon foreordination, and left nothing for 
This, however, was seen overburden the ma- 
germ-plasin upon any mechanical theory 
their action. ‘The great objection his theory lay 
the fact that variations plants and animals are not hap- 
hazard; for, they occurred haphazard, definite varieties 
could not maintained, even the highest view nat- 
ural selection. maintain variety the selector must 
have something definite select. Weismann meets the diffi- 
culty throwing the principle variation and selec- 
tion back into the unknown realm germinal activity, 
supposing that that realm, which out sight, not 
beyond the realm thought even, there struggle for 
existence going analogous that which hear 
much the visible realm natural history. There 
survival the fittest among the particles Weismann’s 
germ-plasm. Thus says, The takes 
place all the stages life between all orders living 
units from the biophores recently disclosed, upwards the 
elements that are accessible direct observation, the 
cells, and still higher up, individuals and colonies.” 


'Germinal Selection. address delivered before the International 
Congress ZoGlogists Leyden, September 16, 1895; translated from 
MS., McCormack; published The Monist, January, 1896, pp. 
250-293; especially 291. 
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riddle adaptiveness ends,—a riddle held former 


generations insoluble,—it can obtained only 
through the assistance this principle the self-regula- 
sons alone explain the phenomena; 
into terrain which cannot submitted directly obser- 
vation means our organs touch and our eyes, 
but shares this disadvantage common with all other 
ultimate inferences natural science, even the domain 
inorganic nature: the end all them lead into hy- 
pothetical 

Earlier this same address Weismann had confessed 
that cannot penetrate this hypothesis the last 
root the phenomena”; and that our knowledge is, 
and remains throughout, provisional”; expressing surprise 
that “any living being could have the temerity pretend 
even much guess the ultimate phenomena 
evolution and heredity”; for, avers, the whole ques- 
tion matter symbols only, just the matter 
‘forces,’ ‘atoms,’ ‘ether undulations,’ etc., the only differ- 
ence being that biology stumble much earlier upon 
the unknown than 

The appropriateness these last-quoted phrases from 
Weismann made even more clear when consider the 
theory life units and living fluid defended 
Professor who maintains that Darwin’s theory 
Pangenesis and untenable, and that Spen- 
cer’s conception units,” although ad- 
vance Pangenesis, still insufficient; while the plasti- 
dules and the biophores and determinants 


1Monist, January, 1896, 292. 286. 
Art. Microscopical Study Living North American Re- 
view, May, 1896, pp. ‘‘On Heredity and 
ican Naturalist, January and February, 1896, pp. 1-9, 89-101. 
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Weismann “have made gay tournament hypotheses,” 
thus! leaving theory probable his own; namely, 
that life perpetuated not hypothetical life units, but 


“The physical basis life protoplasm; protoplasm consists two 
fluids, intimately commingled, yet separate, and which may include va- 
rious granules solid organic substances, more less complex, and also 
include globules various liquids. This theory its best form has been 
termed the foam theory, because foam offers the most familiar illustra- 
tion the kind structure conceived this theory characteristic 
living matter. foam, air and water are commingled, proto- 
plasm are cell-sap and the proteid albumenoid fluid commingled. The 
latter is, which, when coagulated our so-called preserving reagents, 
gives under the microscope the familiar appearance network solid 
threads. This theory consider far the best theory the nature 
protoplasm yet advanced. seems [he says further] that 
have now reached point when need longer divide protoplasm into 
its living and not living constituents. all living, the water and salts 
much the proteids and other organic compounds. Its phenomena 
are displays energy resulting, far present know, from chem- 
ical actions, the possibility which given the commingling sub- 
stances the 

“The conception protoplasm above advocated seems first in- 
complete materialism [he continues], but against this conclu- 
sion must protest, for hold that opposite interpretation life best 
accords with our knowledge—namely, that since there appear vital 
phenomena, which not occur without life, legitimate assume 
that there special vital power, which not necessarily identical with 
any form physical energy, though may conceived cause the 
transformation energy. Indeed, perfectly thinkable that the uni- 
verse would come rest, were not the balance the forms energy 


article Heredity and Rejuvenation,” Professor 
Minot more precise, holding “that the hereditary im- 
pulse distributed very different cells, and probably 
distributed equally through all cells” (p. 95). Rejecting 
germ-plasm Weismann’s sense, which affirms does not 
exist, Minot holds that “the development organism 
does not depend upon substance stored special cells, 
but special condition (stage) organization” (p. 93). 


Rejecting Weismann’s theory the “continuity germ- 
and Darwin’s conception Pangenesis, adopts 
the conception Nussbaum “the continuity the 
germinal substance.” problem, according Minot, 
therefore, now is, what explanation the germinat- 
ing power, and the propagation this power” (p. 
This indeed the problem, and has been from the begin- 
ning. But difficult see the fundamental distinction 
between these various theories, how any them avoid 
materialism and the paradoxes into which all forms ma- 
terialism eventually run. How can cell carry pat- 
tern all that come, unless there some physical 
for it, and any theory the process subdi- 
vision recede from germ parent germ leads 
the contemplation elements smaller than the very atoms 
out which the physicist makes the 


mysteries involved the cell theory appear the following rep- 
Present Position Cell-Theory,’’ Science Progress for June, 
1896, pp. 

was Professor Clifford, think, who first drew graphic 
picture the molecular forces which are work any chemical com- 
pound, describing the atoms linked one another and dancing 
sort merry-go-round within circumscribed limits. may carry 
the illustration, which, fanciful though may seem, supported 
physical and considerations. biont great organized 
war dance, performed whole army corps. The individuals compos- 
ing each company are the atoms, they are linked one another com- 
panies and each company dances its own figure. Every company isa 
molecule, and every company dance but part larger dance, 
which the companies act relation one another, the individuals act 
the company dance. larger dances are regimental dances and 
every regiment The regimental dances are but parts still 
larger brigade dances, and the brigade dances are but part the great 
dance the whole army corps, which, taken whole, biont. The 
illustration not quite exact, for each company must not considered 


consisting like individuals, but many individuals all arms, 
some like and some unlike, linked such various ways that two com- 


panies are the same, partly because the proportions different kinds 
individuals composing them, partly because the way which those 


iq 
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The truth that every effort far made discover 
vhat Darwin calls intelligible bond” harmoniously 


ndividuals are linked together. Nor must imagine that individuals 
permanently attached companies, nor yet companies regiments, 
that the course the dance individuals are passed from company 
and companies from regiments regiments, each conform- 
temporarily the particular figure that part the dance which 
for the time belongs. Further than this the individuals engaged 
nthe whole dance are never long the same; there are bystanders who 
time not participate the dance but are caught one one, 
through the figures, passed from company from reg- 
ment regiment, and brigade brigade, and are eventually passed out 
the dance again, after having participated some all the figures 
the case may be. Every individual the dance some time passed 
out the dance, becomes bystander, and may again caught and 
whirled along the dance once more. 

illustration fanciful, you please, but the same kind 
used depict the play molecular forces the inor- 
world, serves purpose that gives the imagination some- 
work upon, and enables one conceive the com- 
plexity which possible chemico-physical process. The army dance 
which describe capable any number combinations, number 
amply sufficient satisfy the needs those who insist strongly the 
marvellous complexity life. anybody imagine army com- 
posed four brigades, each brigade four regiments, each regiment 
len companies, and each company contain 100 individuals the eight 
kinds, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, potas- 
and iron, varying proportions, and let him work out the possi- 
think will satisfied with the complexity. 

then heredity and the capacity which have mentioned 
for acquiring historic qualities 

that the vital processes must the end attrib- 
particular mode molecular motion, believe that the 
form movement which transmitted. Returning illustration, 
would say that the figure the whole dance which makes the 
species, and that the figure—the mode motion—which inherited, 
clearly not the individuals the dance, except very small 
legree, for they are constantly coming into the dance anew and con- 
being passed out it. Under certain circumstances there may 
excess one more kinds new individuals pressing into one part 
the dance which will affect the figure the company dance which they 
into, and this will affect regimental figures and ultimately, de- 
degrees, the whole army figure. this way may picture 
ourselves the action external influences bringing about 
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connecting together the incalculable diversity facts ex. 
hibited the life plants and animals becomes not only 
mystery, but paradox, and brings all investigators 
precipice facing boundless metaphysical fogbank. 
theories the nineteenth century are not preéminently 
clearer than were those the eighteenth. easy 
show that Bonnet’s theory rested ex- 
pressions which contained utter vacuity meaning. 
indeed supposed evolution which was real—the pattern 
the progeny having real existence 
gerin, supposing that the pattern the whole development 
was really the original created germ. But,” 
says, not necessary suppose that the germ has 
all the features which characterize the mother indi- 
vidual. The germ bears the original imprint the spe- 
cies, and not that the individuality. small 
scale man, horse, bull, but not certain 
man, certain horse, certain bull, another has 
well expressed it, organs conceived infinitesimal, 
shape, size, proportions, signified nothing.’ ears, for 
example, the germs the horse were supposed pre- 
exist actual ears, but what shape and proportions Bon- 
net never undertook say. They must have shape, 
but not the particular shape presented the adult 

Careful study more recent theories shows that their 
ultimate analysis they are each paradoxical was their 
great predecessor. easy for Weismann show that 
Spencer’s theory “physiological units” involves in- 
comprehensible complexity molecular motion every 
organic variation for which cause assigned, thus leav- 
ing his theory rest nothing. equally easy for 
Minot show that Darwin’s and Weismann’s 
are too clumsy through with all the ev- 


pp. 422-423. 
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demanded them, but difficult see how 
own theory “foamy has any physical 
all stand upon. 


The moral this discussion may stated few 
Religious philosophy does not any means pos- 
ess monopoly all the mysteries existence. ‘The 
ruths religion are not the only truths which apparently 
est paradoxical statements. All verbal statements 
truth are paradoxical; but this arises partly from 
cience than theology that the whole truth too 
compressed into single statements. The 
imagination does not give the full measure 
truth which are compelled believe. 

These conclusions once clear the field great mass 
current objections Christianity, since they show 
hat our knowledge nature even the close the nine- 
eenth century entirely too superficial give any 
objections the central facts the Bi- 
Nothing which have learned the constitution 
matter the universe renders the conception 
niracle impossible, materially increases its improba- 
‘The worst foes Christianity are not physicists, 
Hume more dangerous than Dar- 


vin; the agnosticism Hamilton and Mansel harder 
neet than that Huxley; the fatalism the 
more dreaded than the materialism 
iny school science. ‘The sophistries the Socratic 
touching the freedom the will are more sub- 
than are those the Spencerian school. Christianity, 
family the inductive sciences, and not specially 
lampered the paradoxes which are connected with all 
give expression ultimate conceptions truth. 
The field free for the reception such moral evidence 
has pleased the Creator us. 
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ARTICLE II. 
SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY RELIGION, 
THE REV. EDWIN STUTELY CARR, A.M., 


Part the “First Principles,” Spencer applies 
the task reconciling science and religion. 
begins his discussion reminding there soul 
truth things erroneous”; and will seek the soul 
truth religion. The phenomena religion, practically 
universal, raise the question whether religion di- 
vine origin, the result natural evolution. 


Considering all faculties resuit from accumulated modifications 
caused the intercourse the organism with its environment, are 
obiiged admit that there exist the environment certain conditions 
which have determined the growth the feeling question and are 
conclude that the religious sentiment either directly created, cre- 
ated the slow action natural causes; and whichever these conclu- 
sions adopt, requires treat the religious sentiment with respect.” 

Regarding science gradually increasing sphere, may see 
that every addition its surface does but bring into wider contact with 
surrounding nescience. Hence must always continue possible for 
the mind dwell upon that which transcends knowledge then there 
can never cease place for something the nature religion; 
since religion under all its forms distinguished from everything else 
this, that its subject-matter that which passes the sphere experi- 

The reconciliation found the most abstract 
truth contained science and religion. 


there fact which science recognizes common with religion, 
must that fact from which the several branches science diverge, 
from their common root. 

Assuming, then, that these two realities are constituents the same 
mind, and respond different aspects the same universe, there must 


Principles, pp. 16, 17. 


fundamental harmony between them; see good reason con- 
that the most abstract truth contained religion and the most ab- 
truth contained science must the one which the two coa- 

This most abstract truth found the second and third 
chapters, the ultimate religious and scientific ideas. 
The old antinomies creation, first cause, etc., are made 
service showing that the religious sphere, tran- 
scending experience, region absolute and eternal 
tery. 

“The analysis every possible hypothesis proves, not simply that 
hypothesis sufficient, but that hypothesis even thinkable. And 
thus the mystery which all religions recognize, turns out far more 
transcendent mystery than any them suspect—not relative, but 
absolute mystery. 

religion and science are reconciled, the basis recon- 


ciliation must this deepest, widest, most certain all facts,—that the 
Power which the universe manifests utterly 


Spencer had his disposal the dialectical puzzles uni- 
versal history, from Zeno down date, which Hamilton’s 
immense erudition had gathered—as space and time, the 
divisibility matter, rest and motion, etc. was not dif- 
ficult, therefore, show that 


“Ultimate scientific ideas are all representative realities which cannot 
comprehended. all directions his [the scientist’s] investiga- 
tions eventually bring him face face with insoluble 
He, more than any other, truly that its ultimate essence nothing 
can 


The concluding chapter The Reconciliation. The 
“ceaseless conflicts” science and religion 


“have been due the imperfect separation their spheres and func- 
tions. Religion has, from the first, struggled unite more less 
Science with its nescience science has, from the first, kept hold more 
though the outset asserted mystery, also made numerous definite 
assertions about this mystery—professed know its nature the minut- 
est detail; and far claimed positive knowledge, trespassed 
upon the province science. the meantime, science substituted 


Principles, pp. 23, 24. 46. pp. 66, 67. 
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for the personalities which religion ascribed phenomena, certain met- 
aphysical entities, and doing this, trespassed the province re. 
ligion. Gradually the limits possible cognition are established, 
the causes conflict will diminish. And permanent peace will reached 
when science becomes fully convinced that its explanations are proxi- 
mate and relative, while religion becomes fully convinced that the 
tery contemplates ultimate and the conscious- 
ness Inscrutable Power manifested through all phenomena, 
has been growing ever clearer; and must eventually freed from its 
perfections. The certainty that the one hand such Power exists, 
while the other hand its nature transcends intuition and beyond 
agination, the certainty towards which intelligence has been from the 
first progressing. And this conclusion, satisfying does the de- 
mands the most rigorous logic the same time that gives the relig. 
ious sentiment the widest possible sphere action, the conclusion 
are bound accept without reserve 


Spencer’s principle reconciliation essence the 
specious one, appearing often religious history, that 
know little about the supernatural background 
the universe, that reason cannot deny faith the privilege 
believing what will, long confines itself the 
regions the transcendental. ‘The new element Spencer 
introduces the strong insistence that the ultimate scien- 
tific principles are mysterious and contradictory those 
religion; that the dark region the unknown 
which lies, both for science and religion, beyond the limits 
experience, the clashing antagonisms the two spheres 
thought may disappear. 

The unsatisfactory nature this general argument, 
defense the objects faith, well enough known 
all students philosophical opinion. was made espec- 
ially clear Kant, who assigned the theologian in- 
telligible world beyond the bounds experience, where 
could amuse himself constructing speculative air-castles, 
while the intelligent mankind looked with smile 
pity contempt. ‘This type thought was 
temporary prominence Great Britain through Hamilton 


First Principles, pp. 106-108, 


q 


Mansel; and Spencer, unfortunately for his fame, was 
the idea that here was the golden opportunity 
ring the conflict the ages end. accordingly 
bandoned temporarily the task for which his talents un- 
oubtedly fit him,—the collection and systemization 
craps and clippings about the Aztecs and the Zulus,—and 
etook himself the misty regions the transcendental, 
his most ardent admirers will hesitate assert that 
peculiarly home. Spencer’s discussion the ulti- 
nate metaphysical principles for the most part feeble 
cho direct quotation from Hamilton and Mansel; 
vhat little adds being largely erroneous, and serving 
reveal his inability deal with philosophical ques- 
ions. Hamilton’s philosophy the unconditioned died 
arly and already historical reminiscence; 
that Spencer has lived repent the mistake assuin- 
that any theory can remain exception the law 
long enough for derive from any substan- 
ial knowledge the ultimate verities. 

for Spencer’s method reconciliation general, 
vould difficult find more perfect example the 
ogical Science and religion both run 
the unknown, and therefore they have common root! 
surely apparent, that the denial any knowledge 
two objects gives ground for their positive identifica- 
know nothing about Smith and Jones, therefore 
Smith and Jones are the same man; dog the same 
acat, because one can see difference the dark! 
Mr. Spencer knows nothing about the ultimate facts 
science and religion, cannot assert that they have 
common root any root all. course, among the in- 
suppositions possible this line argument, 


may that science and religion have common basis;. 


and one can deny this, for neither affirmation nor denial 
has any place the vacuum the unknown, where the 
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laws human thought, causality, the law contradiction, 
etc., not hold. Spencer’s argument then brings one 
chance against infinity, that religion and may have 
root. need not surprised, therefore, that 
the waters controversy have not yet become still, though 
this valuable has been before the world 
for many years. Mr. Spencer has been more and more 
driven his critics realize that pure negation can never 
furnish basis for positive reconciliation. This appears 
strikingly his discussion with Frederic Harrison. 
rison makes plain that blank unknown can serve 
useful purpose religion any other sphere, that Spen- 
cer ascribes the unknown one after the other the di- 
vine attributes; but when Harrison accuses him playing 
into the hands the theologians, and declares there joy 
among the orthodox over one philosopher that repenteth, 
maddened the keen thrusts his adversary, Spencer 
throws consistency the winds, and declares does not 
claim that his doctrine the Unknowable furnishes any 
ground for religion! 

will objected that this extremely unfair treat- 
ment Mr. Spencer’s theory. submit, however, that 
have done Spencer only the injustice taking his doctrine 
the Unknowable Absolute, and carrying this doctrine 
through its logical conclusion. Mr. Spencer’s result 
does not agree with mine, because has not dealt 
with the problem rigid consistency. fundamental 
difficulty with Spencer’s position, which involves him and 
likely also involve his critics inextricable confusion, 
that never deals with the notion, the Unknown Abso- 
lute, logical strictness. ‘The supernatural basis phe- 
nomena the unknown, and yet Spencer speaks 
the same breath the Infinite Power, the Eternal Energy, 
the Ultimate Cause, plain contradiction 
terms, for unknown cannot Power, Cause, 


ready enough accept the conclusion Ham- 
and Mansel, that thought runs out into mystery and 
ontradiction every hand, for this conclusion useful 
destroying the assumptions the theologians; but 
lenies Mansel’s assertion that are necessitated believe 
hat God infinite and personal. are necessitated 
more than know. Spencer holds, against 
that have positive though indefinite con- 
ciousness the Absolute,—the undefined, “raw mater- 
al” the notion. 


“Clearly, the very demonstration that definite consciousness the 
impossible us, unavoidably presupposes indefinite con- 
ciousness 

actuality lying behind appearances, and how, from this possibility, 
esults our indestructible belief that 


Spencer, therefore, feels justified assuming that there 
basis phenomena,—a power, first cause, 
except that exists. This position appeals him 
because curbs the pride the theologians, 
and yet preserves enough metaphysical principles, power 
cause, etc., keep the scientific world motion. 

This fundamental ambiguity Spencer’s metaphysical 
work renders worthless worse. the infinite Un- 
know, rational grounds, much more than that 
cause. Spencer nowhere treats, logical strictness, these 
two mutually exclusive notions, and this ambiguity vitiates 
his conclusions. the concept, the Unknowable Ab- 
ble man, which must mean strictness that 
causal relation the world, that personality, unity, the 
law contradiction, categories thought apply it. 
evident, then, that nothing whatever can said 

VOL. LIV. NO. 214. 
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thought about it, amounts logically nothing all, and 
should treated such. this strict sense the 
term have discussed the question above, and course the 
outcome can only absurdity vacuity. 

Spencer’s ambiguous use terms, however, furnishes 
him easy method defense against criticism; for when 
attacked for preaching the unknowable, can assert that 
the unknowable cause power, and versa. 
the course his defense against Harrison. When Har- 
rison ridicules the unknowable power which 
gives ground for religion, Spencer declares the Ul- 
timate Cause, the All-Being, the Creative Power, 
when Harrison rejoins that, this case, Spencer preach- 
ing the Christian God, Spencer says no, for holds the 
unknowable, and does not claim furnish any basis for 
religion whatever. 

not necessary, course, suppose that Spencer 
was consciously disingenuous his treatment these 
questions; for was the fog relativistic theory 
knowledge, where many stronger metaphysical heads than 
his have lost their bearings. The vicious subjectivity 
modern philosophy has resulted idealistic relative the- 
ories knowledge, that the notion widespread 
erroneous that knowledge phenomenal, never 
bringing ultimate external realities. this true, 
the conclusion absolutely unavoidable that know and 
can assert nothing ultimate verities; this clear 
daylight, and man need not take course philosoph- 
ical study understand it. ‘The idealistic and relativistic 
thinkers, however, recoil from the gulf absolute skepti- 
cism, that absurdum all false philosophy, and 
resort various expedients, unwarranted their prem- 
ises, retain some sort Absolute Being and give 
content comprehensible the human mind. interest- 
ing example such attempt, where the wide erudition 
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the philosophical acumen the author make the re- 
failure the more conclusive and instructive, Pro- 
“’The Religious Aspect Philosophy.” 
appears thie fundamental and fatal inconsistency 
Absolute Thought which not personal and 
and acts way our thought; and which 
causal relation the world, though its realized 
are the beings and things the world. This 
philosophy, when presented pleasing writer 
skillful dialectician, may seem profound and perhaps 
little careful reflection shows that the 
must state mental confusion where all land- 
substantial truth vanish, and the outcome the 
gion. 

unnecessary, even the limits this article would 
ermit, dwell any length Spencer’s use the phi- 
the unconditioned. This element Hamilton’s 
ystem has served its purpose evidence the injuri- 
effects the falsely subjective attitude modern spec- 
lation, and has passed into neglect and insignificance. 
true, course, that speculative reflection brings one 
difficulties and apparent contradictions the funda- 
nental laws thought, undreamed the unphilosoph- 
cal thinker; but the dialectical puzzles.of Zeno, well 
antinomies, have been satisfactorily solved again 
again, and respectable thinker now accepts the 
ecility” the understanding because cannot form 
atisfactory mental picture the creation the world out 
nothing. Spencer’s second-hand dialectic, therefore, 
the inscrutable and contradictory nature the ulti- 
nate religious and scientific ideas may simply dropped 
the discussion. ‘The question then arises, Does any- 
hing remain, solid and permanent value, Spencer’s 
science and religion? 
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Religion primarily concerned with the First Cause, 
the supernatural background knowable 
ence primarily concerned with the natural sphere the 
knowable, with second causes far they are knowable 
man. the limits these two spheres can distinct- 
drawn, and then each party can persuaded keep 
his own side the fence, the conflict will plainly 
Are these conditions possible? and, first, Can the limits 
the spheres the natural and supernatural distinctly 
drawn? Not certainly ina way that likely perma- 
nently satisfactory. The progress science has been sim- 
ply the enlargement the sphere the natural, the ex- 
pense what had been considered the sphere the super- 
natural. hundred years ago the opinion was practically 
universal Christendom that the first members the hu- 
man race were divinely created. ‘The limit the natural 
and the supernatural, the history the human race, 
was then set the appearance the first man. now 
carried back many the scientific world the appear- 
ance the first bit protoplasm, farther. science 
promises enlarge the boundaries natural knowledge 
indefinitely, and every advance attended uncertainty 
and weighing doubtful evidence, the prospect speedy 
and permanent demarcation the spheres the natural 
and the supernatural far from encouraging. 

the second condition, Can each party persuad- 
keep his own side the fence, supposing fence, 
reasonably permanent nature, erected? most 
encouraging feature the situation the fact that each 
party becoming more disposed recognize its limita- 
tions, instead claiming the whole field. scientists 
have asserted, often enough, that the universe can easily 
explained material laws, without assuming God any- 
thing mysterious; and the theologians have offset this dog- 
matism asserting that the Bible the one reliable 


ccount creation and scheme ancient history. The 
rowing moderation both parties, which undeniable, 
hopeful sign peace. 

The above statement and solution the difficulty sug- 
ested, the main, Spencer page 
the limits possible cognition are established, the 
auses conflict will diminish.” But when will the 
possible cognition established”? not 
ill the death the last member the human race makes 
that other mystery brought into the 
ight reason, and under the sway natural law. 

Spencer endeavors give air satisfactory definite- 
ess his reconciliation, limiting science rigidly the 
and relative,” and religion the ultimate 
doubtful whether scientists general 
vould agree this limitation. certain that intel- 
igent adherent religion would so, for his religion 
nust ultimately become pale abstraction, and vanish 


rom the real life the world. have said above that re- 


igion concerned with the first cause, and sci- 
nce concerned primarily with the sphere the natural 


science would doubtless object being thus summar- 


excluded from the fascinating problems ultimate re- 
lity, and any religion which alive and expects con- 
inue would claim present power and influence the 
resent world. Spencer was encouraged think that the 
world would accept his “ghost religion,” be- 
ause the folly certain Christian apologists who have 
ought defend the divine Being from attack making 
invisible, powerless, and useless the 
ated pure but this not the common 
the sound view Christian theism. not 
hing stare at,” nth power mystery which 
can know nothing and with which can come into 
elation; but the revelation real divine power 
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which operative the real life the world. Especially 
this true for religion which recognizes miracle and 
prayer. 

therefore evident that neither science nor religion 
likely remain content with the limits established Mr. 
Spencer; and there thus introduced new complication 
into the problem, which not encouraging those who 
look for speedy suppression the conflict. Spencer sug- 
gests the proper point view for understanding the con- 
tending forces; but does not recognize sufficiently that 
the conflict unavoidable and endless for finite humanity, 
and therefore the problem not suppress it, but car- 
with mutual courtesy, candor, and good feeling. 

Space will not permit reference the many val- 
uable criticisms Spencer’s philosophy religion, except 
those Edward Caird and Frederic Harrison. The for- 
mer, presented his Religion,” impor- 
tant treating Spencer from the Hegelian standpoint; and 
the controversy Spencer and Harrison not only ex- 
tremely entertaining itself, but instructive illustra- 
tion the fact that when free-thinkers fall out, the ortho- 
dox may gain many valuable suggestions.! 

Caird’s philosophical position that the modified He- 
gelianism the late Green. From 
“transcendental unity apperception” has been developed 
all-embracing world-consciousness, which the finite 
mind knows the external object, and the knowledge 
which religion. The “transcendental unity appercep- 
has thus been made the source all truth and life,— 
the Hegelian God, deified and enthroned, and univer- 

the Nineteenth Century for January, March, July, September, 
November, 1884. Essays, published March, 1885, Apple- 
ton Co., under the title Nature and Reality Religion; 
Controversy between Herbert Frederic Harrison,’’ were, after 


public correspondence the London ‘Times, suppressed order 
Mr. Spencer (see Popular Science Monthly, August, 1885). 
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humanity summoned bow and worship. What 
the unity, the unifying power, the finite con- 
sense oneness, selfhood, which abides 
all changing mental states, and makes possible the 
nion subject and object the act One 
the most extraordinary achievements Kant’s ideal- 
successors was take this unpretentious principle 
inner life, disguise itin the garb 
quote Scripture about it, and metamorphose 
the divine Being. ‘The result that “see all 
hings “In the transcendental unity apper- 
eption live and move and have our being.” This the- 
has manifest advantages dealing with ultimate phil- 
sophical and religious questions. God here has two 
hree distinct meanings, and the philosopher can use the 
which suits his convenience, that there little 
ulty refuting the common-sense objector, reducing 
speechless astonishment. God may mean (1) the 
the finite consciousness; (2) the general principle 
unity the universe [(1) and (2) may fall together for 
pantheistic (3) the popular notion Chris- 
ian theism. very easy this theory prove the 
xistence God. you know the book table before 
[in the unity your inner consciousness (1)]? ‘Then 
know God [which means (3) the hearer], for 
principle unity this knowledge. 

This the principle Caird’s criticism Spencer. 
juotes Spencer’s Principles Psychology” (p. 


the two modes being which distinguish subjective and 
have been severally reduced the lowest terms, any further 
omprehension must assimilation these lowest terms one an- 
ther; and have already seen, this assimilation negated the 
ery distinction subject and object, which itself the consciousness 
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difference transcending all other differences. That unit feeling has 
nothing common with unit motion, becomes more and more man- 
ifest when bring the two into 


Caird continues that for Spencer, 


unity found only that unknowable, which, although can- 
not know it, are still conscious, the absolute reality which both 
subject and object may regarded modes.”’ 


Caird’s reply Spencer’s agnosticism the absolute 
may anticipated from what said above. Spen- 
cer’s problem here the old one how mind and matter 
can united knowledge action; and his solution 
the true one, that they are ultimate and inexplicable 
modes the manifestation the divine,—though 


wrong asserting that the divine unknown. Caird 


proceeds overthrow materialism,—the common-sense as- 
sumption external reality,—and also subjective idealism. 
have then the Hegelian idealism knowledge the 
unity the subjective and the objective, the self and 
the not-self. Caird position assert against 
Spencer that the fundamental principle unity cannot 
unknown. 


obvious that when thus break down the supposed wall divis- 
ion between the consciousness the self and that the not-self, 
must also break down the wall division between both and the con- 
sciousness God. And instead thinking ourselves confined 
the finite the exclusion the infinite, must rather recognize that 
everything can learn the former also step the knowledge 
the latter. The consciousness the finite based the idea the in- 


finite its first presupposition; nor can become knowledge the 


highest sense till understands this presupposition; till, other words, 
recognizes the consciousness the finite subject and the consciousness 
the finite object elements the consciousness 

The infinite therefore the presupposition and the first 
real object all knowledge. 


Our ignorance God then, one aspect it, the effect too much 
knowledge. For simply the incapacity rising the idea 
ty, which yet implied all our 
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unsatisfactory deduction the knowledge the 
should not blind the fact that brings cor- 
tion for Spencer’s fundamental error. Spencer studies 
tter, mind, the religious nature man, etc., and finds 
rywhere lines which run and converge infinite 
nciple unity; and yet asserts this principle 
only know that is. manifest that our reason 
rustworthy, principle must adequate account 
the world, and know much more about than 
bare existence. Hegelian contention, and gen- 
noble and true one, that the laws our 
are reliable, and therefore are justified as- 
ning what logically holds good this infinite invin- 
The unwarranted and misleading element 
Hegelian exposition is, that the remote logical inference 
were immediately known the simplest act 
owledge,—the mysterious the 
man. This has come about for the Hegelian because 
has unwarrantably destroyed the self-subsistence the 
rid and the finite personality, and therefore the unity 
consciousness, the “transcendental unity appercep- 
n,” only possible God. 

The Spencer-Harrison discussion has brought out some 
luable results, far each has shown conclusively 
the other has religion; and the end each frankly 
mits this fact. the start, however, each plainly gives 
impression that prepared furnish the world 
the genuine religion. Harrison appears first 
full enthusiasm for the religion humanity. 
the grandest object reverence within the region 
and the known, Humanity with the world which rests its 


and environment. Religion, having failed the supernatural 
returns the human world.”’ 


lyric strains which immediately follow the glor- 


ies the religion Humanity, are very striking con- 
trast Harrison’s sobriety utterance after 
criticism. 


plain words, the religion Humanity means recognizing your 
duty your fellow-men human grounds. have wish wor- 
ship’ humanity any other sense than asa man may worship his own 
father and 


short, Harrison does not claim for his religion Hu- 
manity the upshot the debate, any more than that 


what mankind has always designated morality, 


Spencer does not claim that his religion the Unknowa- 
ble any more than the “ghost religion,” and willing 
admit not even that. 

Spencer has gravely announced the world his purpose 
reconcile science and religion, and does showing 
that science and religion agree recognizing absolute 


power being the basis the universe. Beginning 


with the principle that there “soul truth things 
erroneous,” the plain implication that Spencer holds the 
true and permanent core religion consist the feel- 
ing awe and veneration before this mysterious supernat- 
ural power. the natural inference from the closing 
paragraphs the essay Religion. 


under its concrete forms enlarges the sphere for the religious 
sentiment. From the very beginning the progress knowledge has been 
accompanied increasing capacity for wonder.”’ 

And this feeling likely increased that knowl- 

edge, which, while forcing man agnosticism, yet continually prompts 
him imagine some solution the Great Enigma which knows can- 
not 
All the world has supposed that religion Spencer was 
wonder and awe before the Unknown Infinite; and 
Harrison took it, the “Ghost Religion.” 
says, 

any reasonable use language religion implies some kind 
belief Power outside ourselves, some kind awe and gratitude felt 


Essay Religion, pp. 33, 
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Power, some kind influence exerted over our lives. 
igion which gives nothing particular believe, nothing ob- 
awe and gratitude, which has special relation human duty, 

now Spencer’s Words” asserts that 
meant advocate religion the Unknowable 
l. 

have nowhere proposed’ any ‘object religion.’ have nowhere 
that anyone should ‘worship this have 
nply affirmed the permanence certain components the 
which ‘concerned with that which lies beyond the sphere 


nse.’ have said nothing about the adequacy inadequacy this 


Spencer then comes out the end with “surviving 
which ready admit not religion. 
becomes, then, his reconciliation science and 
ligion? apparent that the reconciliation has been 
mple elimination the religious factor,—religion 
entirely far any real significance can at- 
ched the term, and leave science complete possession 
field. ‘This not the conclusion one finds suggested 
Part the Principles.” ‘The sentiment re- 
tion the Unknowable was there discussed sucha 
shion give the impression that satisfactory relig- 
content was being considered; and the whole force 
reconciliation depended giving the reader this 
npression. When, therefore, after lapse twenty years, 
pencer coolly announces that perfectly willing ad- 
that this “surviving sentiment” not religion 
that after all does not claim that there any per- 
and religion must appear most transparent hum- 
ug. And can well understand Harrison’s evident as- 
this extraordinary position, where Spencer 
ins trifling argumentative victory the price fun- 
amental inconsistency, and even apparent dishonesty. 
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one point certainly did misunderstand Mr. Spencer, and that 
all good faith. When said, ‘if veneration and gratitude are due all,’ 
confess that took him admit that they are due. now says that 
not his meaning. Beitso. But his view religion is, that 
ation and gratitude have part it, that has object and ‘alto. 
gether unconcerned’ with devotion, hope, worship and consolation, the 
pertinent question occurs, Why all these chapters and articles about re- 
ligion 


And, may add, why the labored attempt 
nent reconciliation science and religion, the religious 
factor disappear? 
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ARTICLE III. 
TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 
PROFESSOR THEODORE HUNT, PH.D., 


THERE are few readers Tennyson who, compelled 

select one his poems the exclusion all others, 
not choose the Memoriam” the most repre- 
ntative single production. Whatever praise may right- 
lly accorded the the King,” Maud,” 

as, this magnificent threnody comprehensive and 
tal, full mind and soul and art and suggestion, that 
stands alone, and unapproachably alone, among the po- 
the author and among those any his con- 
mporaries. 

is, fact, poem much greater than the theme 
the sad event that suggested and inspired it, that 
ere almost incongruity the contrast, and the won- 
increases, upon every renewed reading it, that such 
work thought and feeling could have been based upon 
foundation limited and local. Our purpose the 
udy this poem will best subserved noting, with 
degree regularity, the various topics interest that 

Hallam, the poet’s college companion and intimate per- 
friend. His death Vienna, September 15, 1833, 
the actual origin well the occasion the po- 
inasmuch was this year that Tennyson began 


its composition, not completing fully until seventeen 
years after, the year 1850, the middle year the century, 
and the forty-first the author’s long and illustrious ca- 
reer. isthus that callsit, Elegy, while alsoa 
Eulogy, reiterates and impresses the varied virtues 
his beloved Arthur; taking occasion, thereby, exalt 
the personal qualities all true characters every age 
and clime. already suggested, such event this, 
the untimely death college friend, would scarcely seem 
fitting theme for elaborate production, and seems 
like magnifying one the most ordinary incidents our 
every-day life into place undeserved prominence; and 
yet the poet deals with the theme, both its local and 
universal character, specific event sorrow his per- 
sonal history man, and, also, general event his- 
toric character the developing history men. 
death the gifted Hallam thus but the text broad 
and thoroughly elaborated system truth—a fact life 
and providence and history awakening attention 
other related and wider reaching facts—a ger- 
minal idea principle whose prolific fruitage undy- 

Just the the grew from small begin- 
nings spacious proportions poem epic range, 
did the death Hallam occasion the greatest po- 
em; the most notable elegy the English tongue 
modern literature, and one the representative poems 
the literary world. 

hundred and thirty sections, exclusive the Prologue and 
Epilogue, containing all seven hundred and twenty-four 
stanzas, the peculiar Tennysonian order, the Quatrain, 
with its rhyme the first and fourth lines, and the 
ond and third. 

Throughout the poetry Tennyson, various orders 


are found—Blank his Harold” and 
dramas, the the King,” and Ar- 
1,” Princess,” and others the longer poems; the 
uplet, the Queen” and “Locksley 
stanza, the Voices”; the Quat- 
-line stanza, the seven-line stanza, 
the twelve-line stanza, Mariana” while 
short poem the stanzas vary from 
nine lines the maximum twenty-four 
es, which large variety combinations expressed. 
The peculiar Quatrain Memoriam,” however, 
own, much the Spenserian Stanza the 
‘aerie Spenser’s, used here him its best 
made its use historic English stanza. 

Here and there, outside Memoriam,” Tennyson 
iploys it, his significant lines the Queen, 1830, 
ree years before the death Hallam. 

beloved—O you that hold 
nobler office upon earth 


Than arms, power brain birth 
Could give the warrior kings old, 


Victoria,—since your Royal grace 
one less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
him that uttered nothing 

the poems entitled, Blackbird” and 
written the earlier years. 
Further, structure, may stated, that critics 
commentators have gone the extreme either de- 
ying any unity plan the poem, that reducing 
close and technical, logical analysis, had 
divided according the canons the schools. 
Professor Genung, his interesting study the poem, 
into the latter extreme, and gives elaborate plan 
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Prologue, First, Second, and Third Cycles, and Epi- 
logue, stating the specific stanzas that belong, thinks, 
the respective divisions. fact, more than one-half 
his book taken the statement and attempted 
proof this theory, that, not few instances, 
compelled adopt forced analyses order reach such 
result. goes far suggest, that the poet 
gives the poem the hint his own plan that are 
discover and unfold. This, our mind, not only 
possible find, but undesirable. 

order the fullest enjoyment and understanding 
the poem, well the fullest expression its poetical 
character, all that needed is, bear mind its definite 
occasion, its general order thought and form, and the 
double purpose, specific and general, which intended 
subserve. 

fact, even the general method often fault, 
press closely the claims logical that topics 
once treated are reintroduced, and that additional stanzas 
were composed after the poem had been subsequently writ- 
ten. This afterthought could not have been the original 
plan, called, while the manner which such stanzas 
adjust themselves the general object shows that any 
such principle logical nexus was absent, and that the 
author wrote what wrote comprehensive and flexi- 
ble method. 

this respect, the poem keeping with “The Idyls 
the King,” the parts which were composed differ- 
ent periods, and the latest critics still present the open 
question how little and how much sequence and log- 
ical connection exists, and just what the author’s plan 
and aim may said have been. The poet himself 
never saw fit solve these questionings, which itself 
but additional proof that preferred leave the mat- 
ter method itself. 


( 


The actual content subject-matter the poem the 
thus inquire the Purpose the poem, the 
general answer is, that attempt state and 
lve the problem life—as life inseparably connected 
ith death and destiny Professor Genung 
efers state the form proposition, Love 
Intrinsically Immortal.” calls the 
the poem, expressed the first stanza. 
Strong Son God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 


faith, and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where cannot 


revert, however, the purpose stated—the attempt 
and solve the problem life, presented it- 
the poet’s mind. ‘This includes the doctrine 
ortal Love and others equally and more important,—those 
origin, and history and destiny; his hopes and 
ars; his joys and sorrows and struggles; his victories and 
verses; his successes and disappointments; his relation 
God and the world and the eternal life beyond. 

here that the poem sweeps out beyond the local and 
mporal into the immensities and infinities, and embraces, 
Commedia,” the confines heaven, 
and hell. 

The poem thus essentially inquisitive and interroga- 
ve. investigates phenomena, scientific and religious, 

may come length the disclosure the 
idden truth, the resolution the complex probiem, the 
finding the way. The question Pilate 
hrist the question the Truth? only 
and presented the reverential spirit and, therefore, 
ith the promise approximate solution. the course 
inquiry, manifold questions and teachings arise—as 
the transientness all things the folly 
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ambition and worldly preferment; the depressing ef. 
fects sorrow, and the mission the divine discipline; 
the blessedness friendship, and the moral relation 
the present the future. fine search for 
that constitutes the purpose well the inestima- 
ble value the elegy—an earnest, and often intensely 
passionate, attempt reach foundations, and mark the 
its truth and things; discover certainty amid 
less change, and “justify the ways God man.” “In 
Memoriam” Essay Man, with deeper 
meaning and wider purpose than belonged the poem 
Pope, and representation Victorian England that 
was Augustan. 

last statement naturally calls mind the 
tion Memoriam” the Age which was pro- 
duced. Stedman speaks eminently British 
poem, scenery, imagery, and general treatment.” this 
sense, national well universal. More specifically, 
from any preceding period, much Chaucer’s 
terbury Tales” was picture fourteenth-century Eng- 
land, Addison’s that the age Anne. 
There sense, moreover, which all antecedent Eng- 
lish thought and life, from the days Elizabeth Vic- 
toria, had accumulated and expressed itself this closing 
century, the individual life the century itself being add- 
thereto, and being, the latest factor, the most 
ive and vital. was 1809, just the century had 
opened, that Tennyson was born. Beginning his great 
Elegy the third decade, its completion coterminous 
with the close the first half the century, and may 
said, time and character, mark the high tide the 
nation’s thought and life. was time when scientific 
research, after the modern method, was taking its posi- 
tive and pronounced forms. Metaphysicians and theologi- 
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stimulated continental thinkers, were speculating, 
before England, the great questions phi- 
sophy and ethics. English politics and the English 
were alike stirred the center. 

was now, historians have been quick note, that 
ich representative men Dr. Arnold and Frederic Rob- 
tson, Maurice and Newman, and the leading exponents 
great Oxford movement were agitating, their own 
ay, the fundamental questions state and church and 
life. The great English writers the time Fic- 
on, Miscellany, History, and Sociology, were doing phe- 
omenal work, while and Carlyle protested 
the imposing frauds the era, whatever their guise 
sanctions. 

Matthew Arnold and Browning, Tennyson, aimed 
reach and disclose the deepest instincts the age, and 
make his poem but reflex his nation’s thought. 
‘here sense, therefore, which, read this Elegy, 
seein see the faces Keats and Shelley, Coleridge 
Wordsworth, Southey and Scott, Morris and Clough, 
all the cardinal characteristics the period. was 
‘ennyson’s aim and high vocation gather and ex- 
ress verse, only could it, the prevailing ideas 
feelings these epoch-making minds, and with them 
express his own profoundest self. thus histor- 
cally well poetically just answer the question pro- 
ounded, whether not Tennyson great poet, 
words which recent American critic has answered 
saying, will depend whether you think the 
century great century, for the clearest, 
weetest, and strongest voice the century.” 

true this that Tennyson, far can see, 
vould have been poet out place the Augustan, and 
ven the Elizabethan age, and, if, indeed, out his own 
far more home the ever-developing civilization 
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the twentieth century than the conservative history 
the eighteenth. his Locksley Hall,” 
the Memoriam,” his eye often peers beyond the limits 
the present age, and looks far into the century just 
hand. 

ems, something may said. the question time 
composition taken into account, note, that, the po- 
ems published before 1833 apart, the first Collection closely 
connected with the Elegy was that published 1842 under 
the title, Tennyson,” which such 
nounced Locksley Hall,” “The 
Two Voices,” and Morte appeared. 
followed, previous 1850, the 1847, 
ing noticeable that, 1850, the year the publication 
Memoriam,” there occurred the marriage the poet 
Miss Sellwood, and his appointment, the successor 
Wordsworth, the English Poet Laureateship, which 
held the day his death, 1892. The year 1850 thus 
marks the completion the first half his life, the sec- 
ond half being coterminous with the possession the 
Laureateship. 

natural infer, therefore, that many these ante- 
cedent poems, between 1833 and 1850, were more less 
preparative this one consummate work, 
“Canterbury Tales” show the preparative influence his 
earlier work. this presumable reference 
the poems 1842; Two Voices” being, perhaps, 
significant any this historic and literary sequence. 

The opening three-line stanza indicates its character, 

still small voice spake unto me, 


‘Thou art full misery, 
Were not better not 
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the sixth— 


said, ‘When first the world began, 
Young Nature thro’ five cycles ran, 
And the sixth she moulded 


And men, thro’ novel spheres thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 
Will learn new things when 

through the poem, are reminded the reflective 
nes the Elegy seeking after the light and the truth and 
solution the pressing problems time and eternity. 

this relation the Elegy Tennyson’s other work, 
receding and subsequent, examined apart from the 
rinciple time, and mainly with reference those poems 
hat breathe the same spirit and seek the same ends, the 
ubject will assume wider and fuller form. 

Referring, this point, Van Dyke’s sixfold classifica- 
ion Tennyson’s poems 

Melodies and Pictures. 

II. Stories and Portraits, including Ballads, Idyls, and 
Pieces. 

Epics. 

IV. Dramas. 

Patriotic and Personal 

VI. Poems the Inner Life [of Art, Life, Love and 
Jeath and Doubt and 
his last the Inner Life—would almost, 
vithout exception, indicate the line thought the 
gy, particularly those dealing with Doubt and Faith, such 
“Crossing the while others, such as, Vis- 
Sin,” Life full Weary Days,” Love and 
Jeath,” suggest the same great truths and questions. So, 
each the other five categories, pertinent examples 
nay found, in, Nothing will Die,” Things 
Die,” Death the Old Farewell,” 
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Dirge,” “Ode Memory,” Far Away,” “The 
Golden Year,” Despair,” and the two Locksley 

thus that Memoriam” may seen stand 
poem midway the author’s work, midway his life, 
looking before and after, expressing most fitting form 
what had been and what was yet expressed, though 
less effective manner, and thus concentrating one su- 
preme effort all the best qualities and tendencies the au- 
thor’s genius. 

for this reason, for other, that may called 
the poet’s most representative work, his richest and 
greatest—the one that could least spared from the large 
volume verse which has written. relation 
Milton, difficult question and has recently been ably 
discussed living American critic. 

may now turn one two the more specific 
Characteristics and Qualities this poem. 

And, first, its Poetic Form Type. author 
has distinctly called it, Elegy, while the nature the 
theme, well that the method, sentiment, 
pose, would indicate. Thus, critics such Genung and 
Davidson have sought establish close 
tween and other English Elegies, notably, Milton’s 
and Shelley’s and the autobio- 
far each refers the loss, the author’s part, 
loved personal friend, Hallam and Edward King and 
Keats, the comparison may said hold; while the Son- 
nets the great dramatist also point his sincere 
tion for some unnamed friend. Here, however, the limit 
the resemblance, while comprehensiveness plan, 
imaginative outlook, range power, and intrinsic poetic 
quality, the Laureate’s dirge incomparably superior 
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other elegy our language that any attempt insti- 
ute extended likeness invidious impracticable. 
over the loss his son, his “In 
over the loss his brother, Arnold’s la- 
nent Clough his are suggestive and beauti- 
poems, but can with more justice brought into 
avorable comparison with the Elegy upon Hallam than can 
“Harold” Mary” closely com- 
ared with “Julius Caesar” Richard III.” 

may noted, further, Form, that Memoriam,” 
eing specifically elegiac, essentially Lyric, and would 
hus take its place among the poems the author’s first 
ollection 1830, chiefly Devoid 
nything like distinctive dramatic type, has not enough 
the epic heroic element modify its general lyric 
haracter, while the nature the theme and the preva- 
ence deep emotion would constitute the lyric order. 

The external form “In Memoriam” apart, its most 
triking feature its masterly combination the intel- 
ectual and artistic, that each expressed appropriate 
neasure and manner, and each made contribute the 
excellence the other. questionable whether 
uch fusion fully effected any other English poem 
—certainly not Lost,” nor Pope’s Essay 
Man,” nor Browning’s and the Book,” nor 
ongfellow’s each these, one charac- 
eristic, the mental artistic, conspicuously prominent 
the other, nor would aside from the truth sug- 
est, that the the King” the closest 
his own ideal established the elegy. 

What Dowden calls the and art” Shakespeare, 
shere seen When Bagehot speaks the 
‘ornate art” Tennyson, intimating that lacking 
mental quality, and ornate only, however just the 
may applied other poems, has valid 
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illustration the Elegy. Here there seen artistic unity, 
the unity art and nature; idea and form; thought 
and feeling and taste; the creative and constructive, 
such masterly manner that view them one and the 
same thing the sum total the effect that the poem has 
upon us. 

other words, Memoriam” represents the union 
poetry and philosophy, and way superior that 
any its poetic contemporaries. Herein lies one the 
author’s chief claims precedence over Robert Brown- 
ing, that where Browning deals with the intellectual 
only, Tennyson has presented the intellectual vital union 
with the 

one the impressions ever deepening read 
“In Memoriam,” that are reading author who 
master thought and imagination well words and 
meters, and the question starts ever anew, read 
stanza, which the greater, the depth and its 
ideas, the exquisite finish its construction. read— 

little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease be; 


They are but broken lights thee, 
And thou Lord art more than 


held truth with him who sings 

one clear harp divers tones, 
That men may rise stepping stones 
their dead selves higher 
and, read, are instructed and enchanted, for 
have found thinker and bard one, and, far 
“In concerned, the thinker always pres- 
ent. may allude here possible and tenable criti- 
cism Tennyson the love for art’s sake, the 
undue emphasis the elaborative and decorative, but the 
criticism does not hold the poem with which are 
dealing, nor, may add, does hold any marked 
gree the longer poems, but chiefly the shorter mis- 
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The Ballad and odes and songs. 

Mention has been made, speaking the subject-mat- 
Memoriam,” that deals with the most vital 
profound problems the day, and, doing this, 
thoughtful and philosophic poem. could 
other and successful. The seventeen years spent 
preparation would indicate this. The evident man- 
the poet sedate and serious indicates it. had 
ritten snatches song and lighter lyrics and playful 
life and and Isabel,” Sea 
and the “The Miller’s Daughter” 
the Queen,” Day Dream” and the Beg- 
but now every faculty was its fullest, every 
purpose was exercise, imagination stirred its 
iblimest function, and the poet’s whole nature was lifted 
manner “to the height his great argument.” 
have poem, instinct with thought and life 
lofty ideals, and developed with all the grace and 
poetic art,—a philosophy man finished verse, 
presentation idea and expression thoroughly unique 
Tennysonian, and evincing all less gifted souls what 
possibilities poetry are and genius song 
think aloud verse. ‘The relation the poem 
one the additional features Memoriam.” 
his indeed characteristic Tennyson’s poetry 
hole, clearly evinced the first collection which 
ublished with his brother 1826, and 
ther Poems,” published 

This, apart, however, there are some his poems that 
vince this personality more fully than others, such as, 
Fair Women,” Godiva,” and many 
hose Character-Pieces and Poems Love and doubt and 
estiny which attention has been called. 


“In Memoriam” however, stands out, our mind, con- 
spicuously prominent over all others this respect. 
the most representative poem the author, the 
age, more Tennysonian than any other, and one which 
unprejudiced reader would most naturally select Tenny- 
son’s, rather than Browning’s Swinburne’s even 
Matthew Arnold’s. Mr. Howells has spoken feature 
which terms, Tennysonianism. this which 
here visible that one can mistake it; seen, partly, 
the external structure and character the poem, stanza 
and rhythm and artistic beauty, but, more manifestly, 
the intrinsic qualities it, its underlying sentiments, 
thoughts and ideals, and what may called the genius 
the poem. 

The progress the poem from 1833 1850 may 
said record the progress the poet’s mind during these 
seventeen memorable years. The very continuousness 
its preparation made part his own being and literary 
life. was his heart and thought growing entity 
until the fullness time came for its appearance. Hence, 
the attempt made some critics institute comparison 
between Memoriam” and Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
the basis their common autobiographical not 
only because each written the memory loved and 
lost friend, but because the intense beauty and tender- 
ness the poems. 

However this may be, Memoriam” revelation 
the author’s personality well memorial his friend. 

Not few its stanzas are lifelike that can almost 
hear the poet say, This experience and trust; 
this, joy and hope; and this, faith and doubt. 

Thus writes the use the first personal pronoun— 

sometimes hold half sin 
put words the grief feel; 


For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within.’’ 
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see characteristic connection the sorrow over the death 
young Hallam; the enunciation general principle 
the relation feeling utterance, and, also, his own 
ite mind pens the quatrain. This frequent repe- 
ion the notable the poem, far from egoistic 
thoroughly natural, the expression the author’s 
state mind. 

And this leads note, closing, that the special fea- 
meaning, ever alluring the literary student new 
vestigations, and ever promising his reward new dis- 
veries truth and beauty. Next Shakespeare’s plays, 
poem must ranked, its suggestiveness undevel- 
Hebraic sobriety mind, and one can rise 
its reading without being stronger mental vigor 
possibility. 

not all strange that Tennyson has written noth- 
better since, that here may said have sur- 
ssed himself range and imagination, and, later 
ars, but reiterated and reflected the essential excellencies 
this masterpiece. 

poem has permeated and suffused modern English 
tse. ‘Tennyson, said the critics, has founded 
hool method verse, and this true; but sucha 
perb production this has done something better— 
expressed, artistic oneness, the literary and the 
ental; has shown that lyric verse may retain all its charm 
yet expressed with epic dignity and range, and that 
profoundest problems human life may presented 
etic form. the conscientious attempt worthily 
the character departed friend, has 
ade the memory his own name lasting earth and 
and the life man. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE COSMOGONY GENESIS AND ITS REC. 
ONCILERS. 


PRESIDENT HENRY MORTON, PH.D. 


WHEN the famous Gladstone-Huxley controversy the 
Century for 1885-86 had been closed and its 
results placed the most satisfactory shape for the best 
interests theology the admirable paper Henry 
Drummond the same journal for February 1886, 
might have been supposed that the efforts the Recon- 
cilers the Cosmogony Genesis with the results sci- 
entific investigation would have been intermitted, least 
the questions thus far disposed of. 

Recent was this controversy, and great was the at- 
tention which, reason the distinguished position 
its participants, attracted, however seems already 
largely forgotten even some those who have been 
attracted this subject add themselves the long 

The same also appears true reference another 
almost cotemporaneous controversy the saine subject be- 
tween the leading geologist America, Professor Dana, 
and the leading Hebrew scholar England, Canon Driver. 

the papers containing these controversies are scat- 
tered through numerous and involve reference 
books not easily accessible many, have 
thought that abstract the literature the subject 


the Nineteenth Century, the Expositor, the Andover Review, 
and the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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uld have some value and interest readers the 
BLIOTHECA 

propose, moreover, make this not mere abstract 
documents, but introduce explanations and comments 
own, will, think, well for place myself 
touch with possible readers, brief introductory 
pression views the general subject the Reconcil- 
their work. 

opinion, this work, past time, has been invalu- 
the cause religion, and those who have labored 
have been actuated the highest and best motives, 

well possessed distinguished capacities their sev- 
lines. view, however, the advances biblical 
made during the last century, which are the 
esent time attaining general recognition and acceptance, 
ese works reconciliation are like the earthworks thrown 

from time time advancing army, which, 
the invaluable protection they have 
forded, must abandoned, because any attempt con- 
nue their occupation would inconsistent with safe 
and with successful prosecution the campaign, 
Until the beginning the present century, and indeed 
quarters much later, the cosmogony Genesis was 
all sides accepted asa strictly literal narrative the cre- 
ion the universe, and the earth with its various spe- 
esof living things, series Divine acts fiats oc- 
the space six natural days. 

About this time, however, the sciences astronomy, 
paleontology, comparative anatomy, and the rest, 
reveal facts concerning the actual probable 
istory the earth’s development, which year year ren- 
ered more and more difficult for thinking men accept 
old view; and, after various attempts discredit the 
these sciences, the theological teachers little 
little recognized that they must accepted, and that 
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some modification the old views interpretations must 
made, save them from the position absolute con- 
flict with the growing mass scientific knowledge. 

accomplish this work appeared succession able 
writers, about evenly divided among reverent men sci- 
ence and broad-minded theologians, who proposed scheme 
after scheme, having general unity plan but many 
modifications detail, which the account 
might interpreted bring into harmony with 
the proved facts and reasonable deductions science, 
These schemes, one and all, were admirable motive, 
highly creditable rule the learning and eloquence 
their authors, and for the time very efficient securing 
ber the satisfaction with which Hugh Miller’s 
the Rocks” was read, and how well appeared meet 
the requirements its day. 

Able, however, were these writers, and admirable 
was their object, yet time went on, partly through the 
developments scientific knowledge (e. the growth and 
finally the general acceptance the theory evolution), 
their schemes one after the other fell out, and were seen 
inconsistent incomplete, until looked the for- 
mer impossibility accepting the record and 
also the record the rocks must again faced. 

this crisis help came from new quarter. Cotempo- 
raneously certain extent with the development sci- 
entific research into the physical records nature, had 
grown the scientific research into the literary records 
religion, the science Criticism applied the Bible. 

the student geology, careful study the sur- 
face the ground, had been enabled recognize succes- 
sive strata underlying one another, and reach some rea- 
sonable conclusions their relative dates order 
formation, and also the methods which one 


layer had been produced; the critical student, 
careful study the text, the Bible, had been en- 
recognize the various strata, consisting the 
work successive writers and editors, and assign with 
less precision their date succession and also 
the conditions involved and controlling their 

The result this was show that the writers the 
Bible were first all influenced the ideas and cus- 
toms their times, and addressing their cotemporaries 
language such they understood and used, running 
counter none their ordinary conceptions the ob- 
jects around them the phenomena nature. Also that 
these men were truly with such knowledge, 
neither they nor any human being since could attain un- 
aided, the relations the Creator his universe and 
God man, including the picture good God, hating 
every kind iniquity and punishing transgression his 
moral law, and yet long-suffering and patient with erring 
man, holding fact the relation loving Father his 
wayward children. 

This was knowledge then and forever beyond the reach 
the human intellect deduction from observed phe- 
nomena, and with this knowledge were the writers the 
Bible various measure but they were not in- 
spired matters science, art history, either near 
remote, but were left such sources information, accu- 
other guidance and protection from error than that which 
was involved their lofty moral aim, perfect candor and 
honesty statement. 

quote the words one the highest living authori- 
ties among biblical critics reference the special sub- 
ject now before us, the Cosmogony Genesis: neither 
comes into collision with science nor needs reconciliation 
with it; its office lies different plane altogether; 


present under form impressive the imagination, 
adapted the needs all time, and containing feature 
unworthy the dignity the subject, truthful 
tative picture the relation the world God.” 

Again, turning source from which would hardly 
have expected such very liberal utterances, find the 
works the Abbé Loisy entitled “Les Etudes 
statements which are substance the effect, that the 
science the Cosmogony Genesis that the age 
which was written, and has been part derived from 
the Babylonian myths, and moreover that, the opinion 
this author, those who strain the meaning its words 
for the purpose securing harmony with the science 
to-day are risking injury faith, and bringing discredit 
the Scriptures themselves and the church which accepts 
them. 

those holding these views, the entire process “re- 
conciliation” was obviously unnecessary. would involve 
the first account creation Genesis (whether was 
Moses, antediluvian poet, priest the year 450 
C.) suppose that intended picture the creation 
accomplished six natural days successive and distinct 
fiats acts the Creator, and that arranged the order 
these fiats acts according his own best judgment 
their natural sequence, placing, for example, vegetation 
its full development before animal life, because saw 
that animals required such vegetation for their support; 
also that intended describe the sky dome vault 
from which the sun, moon, and stars were supported 
moving and movable lamps. 

1Canon Driver the Expositor for 1886, Series, Vol. iii. 45. 


Published Amiens 1894, pp. 23, 33, and 81. 
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‘he story thus told and interpreted has served for 
twenty centuries bring the hearts great, good, 
wise men every age and country, the fundamental 
contains the relations the Creator his 
verse, and will still serve, well could 
agreement with views the actual details 
the cosmogonic process which were substantially un- 
amed until the present century 
further, the biblical critic the work reconcilia- 
would appear futile well unnecessary, for even 
first cosmogony Genesis could reconciled with the 
scientific investigation, there would then present 
the second cosmogony, beginning the fourth verse 
the second chapter with the words, the day that Je- 
God made earth and heaven,” and which goes 
cribe how God made the man (Adam only) out dust, 
planted for him garden and made trees good for his 
then made animals for companions, and finally Eve 
part body. This certainly could neither 
“reconciled” with the first cosmogony nor with scien- 
results any rational method interpretation, and 
worthy note that most reconcilers ignore this 
ond narrative altogether. 
course true that many apologists have attempted the impossi- 
task reconciling these absolutely inconsistent statements, but their 
ispicuous failure sufficient refutation, and believe that the all but 
versal opinion intelligent commentators well expressed the 
lowing quotation, from Handbook for Bible Classes—Genesis 
lited Professor Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D., 
convincing proof the regardlessness scientific accuracy 
this writer found the fact, that the second chapter 
different account from that which has given the first, and 
account irreconcilable with physical facts. the second chapter 
tells that after God had made man saw that was not good for 
alone, and said, will make helpmeet for him. And out 


the Lord God formed every beast the field and every fowl 
the air, and brought them unto Adam see what would call them. 
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Such (though, feel, very crudely and inadequately 
expressed), being the situation, after the development and 
general acceptance the results critical 
the problem worked the reconcilers simply vanished 
from the horizon those accepting these results, or, 
fer again our former metaphor, was seen posi- 
tion which had lost its strategic importance account 
general advance the line, whose defensive works 
must necessarily abandoned, especially when, once 
appeared, their longer occupation seriously embarrassed 
the advance the general line battle obstructing its 
line supplies. 

the words Professor Henry Drummond: “From 
this standpoint (that biblical criticism) the problem 
the reconciliation Genesis with geology simply 

There were, however, some, notably those who had al- 
ready committed themselves theories reconciliation, 
who declined accept the results the new science 
biblical criticism who failed realize their bearing up- 
the problem reconciliation, and who still sought 
maintain their defense the old fortifications. 

Conspicuous among these was, and is, Sir Daw- 
son, who may considered once one the earliest, 
well one the latest, the recent reconcilers, since 
1893 has published volume Origin the 
World according Revelation and which, 


That say, represents the creation man preceding the crea- 
tion the lower animals, order which both the first chapter and phys- 
ical science assure was not the actual order 

here again, though the statement not literal accordance with 
fact, the impression made upon the mind true and right. merely 
the writer’s way saying that man was the important part the crea- 
tion, and that the other animals were made for man—a fact which science 
also assures its own strictly literal and demonstrative 


Century (Feb. 1886), 209. 
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tells us, the main identical with his volume 
the same subject, which published 
his author conspicuous example that conserva- 
which adheres ancestral conclusions, and finds it- 
unable assimilate the new ideas which constitute 
life progressive science. view the all- 
universal acceptance the doctrine evolution the 
ent day, not only among men science but among 
ral-minded theologians and men cultivation general- 
tis almost amusing read follows the above- 
work Dawson: ‘There are what would 
the five fatal objections evolution present held 
accounting for the introduction and succes- 
again curious compare recent statement, 
results the higher criticism, made Professor 
Green, Princeton, who almost the only Hebrew 
eminence who stands out against the general 
sensus opinion among Hebraists that subject, with 
Dawson’s disposal the same his preface 

Green says: critical partition Genesis has 
gradually elaborated during more than century 
iccession scholars the greatest eminence, who have 
ended upon immense amount learning, inge- 
ty, and patient toil, until they have length brought 
which accepted with substantial una- 
European critics widely different schools 
ught and every various grade belief and unbelief.” 
being the deliberate judgment acknowledged 
ster Hebrew scholarship the opposing school, 
see how Sir Dawson disposes the matter. 
and his preface says: Besides this 
The Origin the World, 228. 

Pentateuchal Hebraica, Vol. (1889), 140. 
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the greater part the methods and conclusions the 
higher criticism, applied the earlier books the Bj- 
ble, while complicated, dreary, and based minute points 
verbal detail, seem neither scientific nor historical, 
but rather diseased product the hypercritical and skep. 
tical spirit the age.” mind which the scientific 
developments the last thirty-three years could produce 
more effect than this, would course remain firm 
early impressions, and hold 1893 the views which ap- 
peared reasonable 1860. 

Turning now the direct consideration the reconcil- 
ers, would first state that will confine myself what 
may considered the cotemporary class (i.e., those who 
are now living, those whose work was done about the 
same time, and way intermingled quotation and 
reference with that the others). Arranging them the 
chronological order their earliest work 
this class includes Professor Arnold Guyot, Sir Daw- 
son, Professor Dana, and the Right Honorable Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Before entering upon the discussion detail the sys 
tems modifications system developed these writ- 
ers, permit say few words the broad features 
the problem before them. two accounts 
onciled were 

The account Genesis, which, taking the plain 
meaning the words employed, described creating the 
earth, with its occupants, atmosphere, and surrounding 
heavenly bodies, series distinct acts fiats 
given order succession during six natural days. 

Science, which describes, the general 
terms the nebular hypothesis, the progressive 
ment the earth and heavenly bodies; and the gen- 
eral terms the theory evolution, the development 
all forms vegetable and animal life from the lowest germs 
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protoplasm, whose simplest form now recognized 
Proteus. 

the first glance the reconciliation these two ac- 
nts would seem rather hopeless, say nothing any 
questions, such the exact order succession 
like. The scientific record was distinct, and not capa- 
any considerable flexure the way interpreta- 
and therefore the burden accommodation was 
mainly the interpretation the Hebrew narra- 


this one would have supposed that 
wledge the Hebrew language would have been 
enough, however, not one the gentlemen above 
possessed made claim any such knowledge 
Hebrew language would give him weight 
rity matters relating the proper rendering He- 
words and phrases. 

fost them have been contented found their conclu- 
mainly the translation our Authorized Version, 
one case least Professor Guyot founds argu- 

much being premised, will now turn the scheme 
reconciliation proposed Professor Guyot the same 
eveloped his volume entitled and this 
most clearly and fairly present the first instance 
quoting the tabular statement which gives the 

The Whence and the Whither Man, Professor Tyler 
mherst College (Scribner’s Sons, 1896), 33- 


The edition 1893. 
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considering this tabular statement, will first ob- 
served, that what science recognizes the primitive state 
matter, i.e. gas indefinitely diffused, is, according our 
author, indicated in. the Hebrew text the words trans- 
lated the Revised Version earth was waste and 
void, and darkness was upon the face the deep.” Now 
what Hebrew scholars say the meaning the 
brew words here used? 

Canon Driver, reference the use these same 
words the same connection Professor Dana ar- 
ticle indorsing Professor Guyot’s system, says: Were the 
Hebrew words concerned rare occurrence doubtful 
significance, were there any ambiguity construction 
sense, the latitude claimed would cheerfully and cor- 
dially granted. But such doubt ambiguity exists. 
Professor Dana’s accommodation the nebula theory 
the cosmogony Genesis purchased too high price. 
implies that verse and denote no- 
thing resembling what those words expressed the an- 
cient Hebrew, but matter that unimaginable condition 
when was not yet endowed with force.” 

Turning the work generally referred the Speak- 
er’s Commentary,” and the volume Genesis which 
chapters are treated Canon Cook, find 
pages and follows: the was without 
form and void. and void. two words ex- 
press devastation and desolation. 

purpose the sacred writer give history 
man, his fall, his promised recovery, then specially the 
chosen seed and the rise the Theocracy.”’ 

“He therefore contents himself with declaring one 
verse, generally the creation all things, and then the 


Cosmogony Andover Review for 1887, 
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next verse passes the earth, man’s place abode, and 
its preparation for the inhabitation man.” 

“The meaning the verse before evidently is, ‘In the 
beginning God created the universe,’ but the time now 
spoken of, the earth which our chief concern, was 
shapeless and was upon the face the 
deep. light penetrated the desolate and disordered 
ruin. ‘The deep may mean either the confused mass itself, 
more frequently, the abyss waters and the clouds 
and mists with which the earth was surrounded.” 

the first volume (that Genesis) Lange’s Com- 
find the same ideas developed the mean- 
ing the words translated void,” and 
though the passage too long for insertion here full. 
can only quote fragment follows: clean against 
the text say that the chaos, something that prima- 
the earth, embraces, the same time, the heaven that 
exists with and for the For very clear that the 
language relates the original condition the earth, al- 
though the genesis the earth may serve way anal- 
ogy for the genesis the universe.” 

Again, the large work Professor George Ladd, 
D.D., Yale College, entitled Doctrine Sacred 
Scripture,” occurs the following: correspondence 
the Gen. and the cosmogonic per- 
iod when the heavens and the earth were ‘in the condition 
gaseous specious. For, according the Mo- 
saic Cosmogony, the heavens were made from the earth- 
mass which was that time unillumined, and moreover 
the term mass raging waters) has resemblance 


toa gaseous fluid. (This certain from the etymology 
the word roar), and from its use elsewhere: compare 
Gen. viii. ‘and the waters assuaged’; Ezek. xxvi. 19, 


‘when shall bring the deep upon thee and the great 
Edited Dr. Philip Schaff (Scribner’s, 1893), 163. 
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waters shall cover thee’; Jonah ii. ‘The waters com- 
passed about, even the soul; the deep was round 
about me’; Ps. xlii. ‘deep calleth unto 

Turning next the second pair comparisons Pro- 
fessor Guyot’s table, find the work the first day given 
the biblical narrative as, God said, Let Light be, 
and Light was. And God separated the Light from the 

This said correspond, the science-account, with 
“First Activity Matter, Gravity, Chemical Action, Con- 
centration diffused matter into one more ap- 
pearing luminous spots the dark space heaven.” 

the above would remark, the first place, that 
the omission the important words, God called 
light Day, and the darkness called Night,” entirely 
unwarranted and misleading, because these words clearly 
exclude the interpretation which would make the state- 
ment the Bible the equivalent reference the for- 
mation the the text his book page 46, 
Professor Guyot dismisses this serious difficulty the way 
his theory, off-hand manner follows: 
God called the light day, and the darkness called 
Both words are here specific names used without reference 
any period succession time.” 

other words this connection, the Creator repre- 
sented applying the word not any period 
time, but appearing spots faint luminosity 
the otherwise dark space heaven; and applying the 


word according Gesenius, poetic word, and means 


properly ‘‘a mass raging waters, called from their noise and roar- 
ing specifically ocean, the deep (Gen. viii. Job xxviii. 14, etc.; 
Amos vii. rarely used any other mass waters, those 
covering the earth creation (Gen. Ps. civ. 6). the subterran- 


ean waters, the deep, the abyss, whence springs, fountains, streams (Gen. 


xlix. 25; Deut. 13). Also used the description roaring wa- 
ters floods (Ps. xlii. Ezek. xxxi. 
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word “night” not any period succession time, but 
the dark spaces between the 

this good Hebrew? can only reply, What 
Hebrew scholars say about the meaning these words, 
Marcus Dods, D.D., find follows: Besides, the writer 
immediately goes say that the light and darkness had 
their boundaries fixed, and were called day and night, that 
say, the division which still continues was then made, 
and that which now distinguishes light from darkness was: 
then introduced. (Any allusion, therefore, other light 
than that which the sun supplies here quite irrelevant).” 

the volume Genesis the Very Rev. Payne 
Smith, D.D., belonging the series Commentaries for 
Schools, edited Ellicott, D.D., Bishop Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, find page 69, “God called the light 
Day ... Night. Before this distinction night and day 
was possible there must have been outside the earth, not 
yet the sun, but bright phosporescent mass such now 
enwraps that luminary; and secondly, the earth must have 
begun revolve upon its 

Without indorsing the strict scientific accuracy the 
expressions here used, the entire statement may accepted 
showing that the terms “day and night” the opinion 
this Hebrew scholar indicated what they the ordi- 
nary reader, periods successive light and darkness, and 
not “specific names” for appearing luminous 
spots the dark space heaven.” 

'Handbooks for Bible Classes (T. Clark). 

reference the Hebrew words and Gesenius says, DY: 
day called from the diurnal heat, root Same word used Ara- 
maic, Samaritan, and Arabic. Spoken the natural day, from the ris- 
ing the setting sun (Gen. 14, 16; vii. 12; viii. 22; xxxi. Also 


the civil day twenty-four hours which includes the 
pare our English usage. 


Gesenius says night. Same Arabic, Syriac, Aramaic, Ethi- 


far the propriety the interpretation which 
Professor Guyot puts upon the Hebrew words and phrases 
expressing the work the first day; but think 
word here place also, reference his statement 
the scientific narrative. 

This, taken connection with the related portions 
the text his book (pp. 43-48), amounts the assertion 
that, according the scientific view this subject, the 
matter the universe first created was inert, void 
such properties are indicated the words Gravity 
and Chemical Action, properties capable producing 
motion, and consequently light. 

this, its relations the science physics, think 
that may, without presumption, express opinion 
the effect that such assumption entirely discordant 
with all physical conceptions the nature matter. 
metaphysical conception, that matter inert state, 
devoid the properties which recognize it, and 
which necessarily involve motion one its conditions, 
perhaps capable being entertained. 

not prepared far some, and say that the 
idea matter without properties ‘‘unthinkable,” but 
entirely confident that such idea contrary all 
the conceptions which the science leads us. 
know matter only its properties, and whatever 
human thought the idea matter without 
properties (which result from the action forces) may 
opic, etc. many regarded primitive word and its etymology 
least very doubtful. But day comes from the idea heat, 
night may come from that cold, viz., causing one wrap 
himself his cloak bed-covering from root his ety- 
mology generally discredited now, but for the very reason that be- 
ing primitive its meaning concrete and that any 
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one trained the methods physical science could in- 
dorse. 

This idea the necessary relation between matter 
and its properties, and indeed between matter and motion, 
novelty. long ago 1874, the present writer, 
address delivered the fiftieth anniversary the 
Franklin Institute, said follows: the matter the 
longer the universe, would longer matter 
can comprehend that idea; yet other words, matter 
matter, the universe the universe much reason 
the motion its individual atoms reason their 
actual existence.” 

illustrate this, two views, one the exterior artistic, 
the other the interior scientific, are then given the 
same scene. 

are valley among snow-capped mountains and 
before lake spreads its mirror the sky. breath 
air ripples its surface, wavelet breaks upon its beach, 
nothing there but absolute repose. says the artist, 
and painting such scene, calls his picture ‘Silence,’ 
Repose, The Lake Dreams, some such appropriate 

“Now, however, let look the same scene with eyes 
touched the wand science, and opened see beneath 
the surface things. What then behold? there 
any longer impression repose? rest? sleep?” 

“Took that mass water with its mirror-like surface. 
see there perfect Sebastopol flying missiles, water 
molecules hurled clouds from the surface into the air, 
water hurled back from the air into the water 
surface. such action this, science shows us, that 
evaporation takes place, the invisible though rapid pass- 
age the liquid water into the viewless air.” 

“The whole mass the water likewise thrilling 
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through with those heat motions, which deprived par. 
tially, would freeze into ice, and robbed utterly, would 
shrink into some formless horror, which even the 
ination science can form picture.” 

turn now the breezeless air, and here again 
see that air, and not some densest, solid, nameless 
nonentity, only because the ceaseless flight its count- 
less molecules, which, rebounding, jostling, ricochetting, 
glancing, but ever the wing motion, make the 
light elastic fluid which know 

And next turn the towering rocks and snow- 
capped peaks, will find the same conditions modi- 
fied form. All undoubtedly thrill with the 
pulse which the very soul matter, and all probabil- 
owe their distinctive characteristics peculiar modes 
motion among their atoms.” 

The above expresses new individual opinion its 
author, but only pictorial statement the views long be- 
fore announced Helmholtz, Sir William Thomson, Far- 
aday, Tyndall, and others. 


Turning next the work the Second Day indicat- 
Professor Guyot’s table, find this set forth 
the biblical account the following words: God 
said, Let there expanse the midst the waters. 
And God expanse, and separated the waters 
der the expanse from the waters above the expanse.” 
connection this statement find Professor Guyot 
laying down the law most emphatically the proper 
meaning the Hebrew word which renders ex- 
panse, meaning thereby open space, but which the Author- 
ized and Revised versions both render “firmament,” with 
the idea solid dome partition. Let now see what 
Hebrew scholars have say about this; but, first, would 
call attention argument support his translation, 
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which Professor Guyot appears attach some weight, 
but which fact founded another imperfect transla- 
page Professor Guyot says, “and fur- 
ther, verse 20, that God created the birds fly the open 
heaven,” meaning the open space. 

But, the margin the new version shows, this ex- 
pression equivalent the face the expanse the 
heaven,” which implies not open space, but rather 
solid surface dome. Moreover, this same phrase used 
verse The spirit God moved upon the face the 
also Lev. xiv. the open field” (R. V.), 
but literally the face the Ezek. xxxii. 
“cast thee forth upon the open field”; xxxiii., “in the 
open field” (R. V.), and many other places, always de- 

Evidently, then, assuming that because the Author- 
ized Version says that birds are fly the open firma- 
ment heaven, this “firmament” must clear space 
which birds can fly, Professor Guyot simply relying 
upon inadequate translation, corrected the margin 
the Revised Version and elsewhere. 

Returning now the opinion Hebrew scholars 
the proper signification this place, the reten- 
tion the word the Revised Version 
itself very significant, even though placed 
the margin. 

Turning Genesis Dr. Marcus Dods, find page 
“The chaotic darkness having been dealt with, the 
watery mass next reduced order. effected, 
the first place, separating the waters into under and up- 
accurate rendering the word. But the purpose served 
the expanse seems involve the idea solidity con- 
veyed the word firmament. That the sky was 

'See Canon Driver, Andover Review, Dec. 1887, 664, Note 
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structure, more less solid, capable upholding the up- 
per waters, and with windows (sluices) which could 
opened let these waters through, was probably prim- 
itive times believed.” 

The story Babel would indicate that this view 
solid was accepted the date when that nar- 
rative was written, and the theory Cosmas, the Egyptian 
monk, which obtained such general acceptance the early 
church and down through the Middle Ages, shows that 
like conception was agreeable the educated minds 
much more recent periods.! 

Lange’s Commentary Genesis, find page 168, 
after, there firmament. ‘The heaven was 
the Hebrews material substance (Ex. xxiv. 10), fixed 
vault established upon the waters that surrounded the cir- 
cle the earth (Prov. 27), firm molten mirror 
(Job xxxvii. 18), and borne the highest hills, which 


are therefore called the pillars and foundations the 


heaven Sam. xxii. Job xxvi. openings doors 
are ascribed (Gen. 11; Ps. xxviii. 

Again, turning the article President Harper, 
for 1888, “’The Pentateuchal Question,” 
find page follows: “8. the universe 
conceived diving-bell water (i. 2); the vault- 
floor, (cf. how the flood produced water let 
from top and bottom once (vii. viii. a), the sluice- 
gates the floor broken up, and the open- 

1See History the Warfare Science, White, 1896, Vol. 
seq. 

properly ‘‘a solid expanse.’’ The root means 


beat i.e. spread expand beating, God did the Earth (Ps. 
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The most serious question translation interpreta- 
nin this place, however, comes reference the He- 
word rendered “waters.” consistent with sanity, 
say accuracy interpretation, make the word 
raters” stand for great and small primitive and 
visible lower starry 

does not seem me, aside even from knowledge 
forms expression, that anything short wild 
votion theory could enable any one find this 
the waters, the separation the luminous prim- 
nebulz into the “visible lower starry world.” 

But let see what Hebrew scholars think about this 
its meaning this connection. quotation 
made from Dr. Marcus Dods shows what his opin- 
and Canon Driver reference the same render- 
given Professor Dana his indorsement Profes- 
says: protest against the assumption, which 
ofessor Dana’s theory involves, that attenuated vapor 
nebula could denoted Hebrew the word 
The ordinary interpretation verses 6-8 must 
in. ‘The verses describe something which, 
conception the narrator, took place subsequently 
‘making’ the earth, presupposed already verse 
and this, doubt (without raising the question whether 
firmament was conceived solid not), was the sepa- 
tion the waters which the Hebrews regarded stored 
the clouds [or the heavens above the solid firmament, 


tly beating and stamping order make solid foundation. The 
the firmament heaven (Gen. 6), etc. The Hebrews sup- 


sed the firmament spread out like solid hemispheric arch over 
eearth, shining and pellucid sapphire (Ex. xxiv. 10; cf. Dan. 
were fixed the stars (Gen. 14-17); and above was the celestial 
ean with windows the firmament through which the waters fell 
upon the earth (Gen. vii. 11; Ps. civ. 4); this latter 
ing the common notion, although the true state the case was not un- 
the Hebrews (see Gen. ii. Job xxxvi. 27-28). 
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M.] (Gen. ‘The windows heaven were 
opened’; Ps. civ. ‘Who layeth the beams his 
bers the waters,’ etc.), from the waters the surface 
the earth.” 

Turning now the work the third day, given 
Professor Guyot’s table, find under the biblical account: 

And God said, Let the water under the Heavens 
gathered one place and let the dry land appear.” 

And God said, Let the earth bring forth vegetation,” 
and under the Science 
nebulous masses concentrate into stars. Our sun becomes 
star. Formation the mineral mass the 
earth chemical combination the solid crust, the ocean, 
and atmosphere. earth self-luminous; First 
appearance land. Azoic rocks.” 

infusorial plants and prototypes.” 

Confining our attention first section can 
anything but lost astonishment finding the simple, 
straightforward statement the separation the oceans 
from the continents the earth the upheaval the lat- 
ter transformed into the whole history the earth accord- 
ing the nebular hypothesis, including stage which 
was self-luminous sun? 

And regard this possible rendering the He- 
brew account, must not, with Professor Huxley, “stand 
aside and admire the marvelous flexibility language 
which admits such divers 

must freely confess that when first read this part 
Professor Guyot’s scheme reconciliation could hardly 
trust eyes and senses, and even felt for moment that 
this might intended sort reductio absurdum, 
expose the weakness such schemes. 

There is, however, mistake about the seriousness with 
which this part the scheme propounded; but not 
think requires serious consideration proof its un- 


i 
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this manifest mere perusal. Even 
ofessor Dana, his article intended be, and fact 
nstituting, general indorsement Professor Guyot’s 
heme, cannot accept this element, but throws the forma- 
the earth well the solar system from the prim- 
nebula, into the work the second day, part the 
paration the waters from the waters. regards this 
the third day’s work its natural sense consist- 
the upheaval the continents. 

Turning Lange’s Commentary Genesis, find, 
wes 168 and 169, “That the physical dividing the 
and the water-mass here presented, clear. 
thereby implied that the elevations and depres- 
ons the earth’s surface—the hills and vales, the high- 
nds and the ocean depths—are here formed, just 
set forth; (Ps. civ. with which compare 
The same view expressed implied 
commentary have consulted. 

now come Professor Guyot’s second part the 
ork the third day. 

will noticed that the biblical account given 
And God said, Let the earth bring forth vegetation.” 
his, course, not intended quotation transla- 
on, but only statement what Professor Guyot thinks 
imself liberty substitute for the very different state- 
the biblical writer, order make the biblical 
match the geological record. The geological record 
hows that only the very lowest forms vegetable life ex- 
ted this early period, and that grasses and trees and 
plants generally did not make their appear- 
nce until long after many animal forms had appeared 
quantities. Bible, however, says this place, 
“And God said, Let the earth bring forth vegetation,” 
God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 


. 
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kind, whose seed itself upon the earth, and was 
these words, however, are understood meaning 
what they say, then, Professor Guyot himself admits, 
“Geology would assuredly disprove” their statement.! 

meet this difficulty, the Professor asserts that the 
writer Genesis, for sort economy statements, des- 
cribes these vegetable forms appearing time when 
only their according the theory evolution, 
were present, and makes reference them the much 
later period when they were actually brought forth. 

Not for one moment any question the sincerity, hon- 
esty, and high moral purpose this writer enter- 
how readily allows himself take the greatest liberties 
with the biblical statements order bring them into ac- 
cord with the scientific records. Another instance this 
furnished the same connection. 

The Hebrew word “create,” used connection 
with the original formation matter, the animals 
man. suggests him that there was something 
radically peculiar these three instances, which distin- 
guished them from all the other processes the 
genesis. regards the second example, the introduction 
would seem the distinguishing characteristic. 
Here, however, difficulty presents itself. regards the 
make any distinction between animal and vegetable struct- 
ures, and indeed, the lowest forms each, distinctive 
definition all but impossible, and yet, the biblical ac- 
count, only used for the strictly creations, 
while vegetation all its forms described being 
brought forth the earth, two days periods before the 
creation animals. 

meet this difficulty, Professor Guyot resorts the 

1See Creation (1893), 89. 
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llowing remarkable lines arguments. First, says, 
[the development plant life] not indicated 
mple true life, the life, and the condition 
Second, says effect, The words actu- 
used describing the advent vegetation are 
earth bring forth,” but these words are used verse 20, 
the creatures developed the waters, which manifestly 
ere possessed sentient animal life, therefore are 
writing-in place “Let the earth 
ring forth,” verse 

other words, having founded argument and based 
distinction the special force and meaning the word 
our author proceeds show that this word 
used, the very same connection, the equivalent 
expression different earth, the waters, 
ring forth,” and that therefore the may 
into the account place the apparently con- 
asting phrase Let the earth bring forth.” 

Professor Guyot had been aware that the original 
leaning the word carve,” would not have 
one such lengths his effort transfer from the 
wenty-first verse into the eleventh verse.! 

third argument founded the erroneous translation 
the fifth verse the second chapter Genesis, given 
Authorized Version, need not noticed, its founda- 
vanishes when the correct translation the Revised 
substituted. 


compare the cognate Arabic root. notion breaking, cut- 
ng, separating, inherent the radical syllable the same belongs 
the softer syllable 

See also article Professor Cheyne, the Ency- 
opedia Britannica (gth where also refers Schrader and 
Martineau Lange’s Genesis, 127. 
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What shall say with reference such 
reconciliation 

Does really need comment? Returning, however, 
the main issue now before us, the attempt reconcile the 
specific statement Genesis, that all sorts plants and 
trees, including the highest orders, were developed the 
third day period, with the evidence geology that none 
but the lowest forms were produced until long afterwards; 
this also would hardly seem require comment. dis- 
tinct statement adequate answer. However, Pro- 
fessor Dana, his article the same substan- 
tially accepts and indorses what Professor Guyot says 
this relation, will quote what few modern Hebrew schol- 
ars say this subject. 

Dr. Marcus Dods says, work clothing the earth 
with plants included this same day. earth 
bring forth word translated means 
all tender, fresh green vegetation general, which two 
embracing the chief products the soil, and the 
(cp. verses and 30). God said, the carth 
bring forth, conferring the earth power reproduce an- 
nually the requisite food. too, the mention 

Turning next Dr. Driver’s article the Andover 
view, 1887, 646, after quoting the eleventh verse full, 
the writer says: ‘Can words express more plainly that, 
the conception the narrator, vegetation, including the 
higher kind plants, such fruit-trees, had appeared 
the earth during the third day; two days—that is, 
thest, two periods—prior the first appearance animal 
life, the fifth day? ask Professor Dana, this 
cordance with the teachings science? Certainly not 


Bibliotheca Sacra (April, 1885), 211. 
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accordance with the teachings his own 
Geology.’ there find stated that land plants (such 
alone are indicated the words Genesis) first appear 
contemporaneously with such invertebrata mollusks, 
corals, and crustaceans, and that prior this period no- 
thing but the remains plants are discoverable 
the earth’s 

Turning the work another Hebrew find 
Early Narratives Genesis” adopt throughout 
position, like that Dr. Driver, opposed the reconcilers, 
but for brevity will quote here only few words the 
present topic: were possible that the well-known 
difficulties ‘the days,’ the formation the heavenly bod- 
ies, the priority creation vegetable animal life, and 
birds and fishes reptiles, could successfully met,” 
etc. 28). The italics are mine. 

this connection would note that Professor Asa Gray 
Cambridge, his book Natural Science and 
refers the impossibility separating the lower grades 
vegetable from those animal life, even the analysis 
scientific methods, settled opinion science. 

This, course, not the expression opinion 
the geological evidence the contemporary developments 


Geology (ed. 3), 157, where, with reference the 
graphite the earliest Laurentian rocks, which Professor Dana re- 
gards ‘strong evidence that plants some kind, not also animals 
{is this agreement with Genesis?] were abundant, the words occur, 
‘The plants must have been the lowest cryptogams, flowerless spe- 
and mainly least marine for the Primordial 
beds next succeeding contain remains nothing higher. This argument 
from the Primordial examples exclude all mosses, and the ordinary 
plants but not necessarily lichens, since these grow dry places, 
etc.’ Even through the main periods the Lower Silurian, which the 
radiates, mollusks, etc. (animal forms), appear, seaweeds, 
the kind called fucoids, are the only forms observed’ (pp. 169, 186) 
the first traces fernlike land plants are named pp. 


*Dr. Ryle, Hulsean Professor Divinity Cambridge. 
*Scribner’s Sons (1891), seq. 
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the lower forms animal and vegetable life, but only 
the foundation for strong inference view the theory 
evolution, that their origin was common one, and 
therefore contemporaneous. 


(To continued. 
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ARTICLE 


NATIONAL STABILITY WITHOUT MORALITY. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES SUPER, 


THERE is, perhaps, thought that occupies men’s 
more frequently the present time than admiration 
the wonderful age which live. this sur- 
rising. When one compares the close the year 1896 
that the latter years the sixties, and examines 
detail the inventions and discoveries the 
itervening period, finds himself indeed new world. 
one particular has public opinion undergone more 
change than the estimate placed upon the value 
knowledge, se. many secrets have been wrung 
the keeping material nature, and the knowledge 
gained has been turned, many ways, the effect- 
service man, that the world seems looking for 
temporal salvation this direction. That the increase 
the public welfare commensurate with the advance 
nowledge axiom that has influenced public opinion 
the last few decades remarkable degree. 

The most tangible expression this belief the liberality 
hown, both states and individuals, the establishment 
support institutions for the highest education. 
safe say that more money has been donated 
voted for this purpose during the last ten fifteen 
than during the entire preceding history our coun- 
Most has come from men, and the votes 
men, whose scholastic qualifications are not above the av- 
have been influenced their action the 
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tide popular opinion, perhaps far more than their 
own inclination, least majority instances. But 
this estimate the value knowledge not confined 
the United States. France has been extraordinarily lib- 
eral its provision for both elementary and higher educa- 
tion. Republic has literally covered the country with 
normal schools and faculties, corresponding some extent 
German universities. Germany has for long time been 
conspicuous for its liberality educational matters, 
Strangely, too, the Germans, under government verging 
despotism, promote education, order maintain 
their political institutions; while France and the United 
States are pursuing the same course, order strengthen 
their free institutions. have been persistently remind- 
that must educate, must perish our own 
and that, unless so, shall inevitably 
lose the liberties that have been handed down from 
our fathers. hard see how anything can produce 
two diametrically opposite effects, and may profitable 
examine the foundation upon which the popular belief 
rests. 

the effect the general diffusion knowledge 
promote the highest welfare largest number, 
probable that the form government has little 
with the question. But will profitable consider, 
whether those periods the world that are most conspicu- 
ous for intelligence were, the whole, the happiest; 
whether there are not other factors the social organism, 
such national traits, individual characteristics, and 
creeds, that are more potent for good than mere knowl- 
edge; and whether, conversely, are not mistaken as- 
suming that all need make men better 
make them more intelligent. taken for granted that 
make men more intelligent make them more 
sonable. the assumption correct? true that, the 


majority becomes enlightened, the world judges enlight- 
enment, they will more ready help those, always 
large proportion, the population who need help and 
guidance and encouragement 

One cannot read attentively the history the ancient 
Greeks without feeling all the time that many them 
clearly recognized the horrors war, and the futility 
engaging with view gaining any permanent good. 
This plainly indicated their historians, their philoso- 
phers, and their dramatic moralists. They recognize clear- 
ly, too, the existence rule right that was not de- 
pendent upon the changing beliefs and impulses men. 
They nevertheless were compelled yield public opin- 
ion the midst which they lived, and Greek civiliza- 
tion decayed under their eyes and through forces against 
which they continually protested. modern historian even 
goes far say that the Greeks were not naturally 
warlike people, spite the fact that they were almost 
constantly engaged war. Even the Homeric Poems 
the transcendant value obedience law and the rule 
right are clearly recognized. Yet how little influence did 
this recognition have the progress events. al- 
most literally true that the most civilized and intelligent 
people antiquity went their destruction with their 
eyes open. Though wanting good, evil was ever 
present with them. was impossible make head against 


all-powerful, pernicious public opinion that received its 


inspiration not from reason but from sentiment. 

the other hand, the Roman state was built and 
maintained the intense feeling patriotism which made 
citizens always act the spirit the maxim, “My 
country, right Romans possessed genius 
for government which was not founded intelligence, 
but national trait. Passing over large interval 
time, find this genius the most marked the English. 
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Yet, taken whole, will hardly claimed that they 
have been the most intelligent people Europe for the last 
three four hundred years. the other hand, seems 
clear that the moral forces have, during most this time, 
been more active and more influential England than 
any country the Continent. 
Though there some apparent comparing 
the two periods, owing the difference time, are 
safe saying that the Reformation Germany had much 
less influence the morals the people than the move- 
ment inaugurated England the Wesleys and White- 
field. mere scholastic learning Germany was 
tionably far ahead England the middle the eight- 
eenth century, and probably for long time before. ‘The 
while France and Germany were filled with scholars and 
men genius, the country was going from bad worse, 
and, far regeneration caine, was not inspired 
carried out them. England, moral 
forces have always been active and vigorous, they still 
are; the Continent, except rare intervals, weak. 
matter how much investigate, matter how large 
use them, what advantage are they? And while Eng- 
land doing less to-day than either France Germany 
promote intelligence, and put the highest learning within 
the reach all, not hear much that done 
promote practical morality the latter countries. 
are judge the situation from the testimony Germans 
and Frenchmen, the moral condition their countrymen 
becoming worse they are more intelligent. 
Plainly the salvation the world does not come through 
worldly wisdom. ‘This truth confirmed past 
ience and present observation. 
view the testimony just cited, the man who be- 
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that exalteth nation” may well 
What then shall do? Evidently fill the land 
scholars not fill with men character, with 
who believe doing right because right. the 
intelligent members community are truthful and 
nmercially honest because the practice truth and hon- 
are the characteristics gentleman, but take in- 
est the weak and degraded, not hard see where 
what such indifference will lead. 

there any good reason for the somewhat widely dif- 
faith the efficacy mere education promote the 
ppiness mankind, ought become strikingly man- 
writer truthfully says: men forsake the use 
ords assuredly not convert them into 
ough-shares and pruning-hooks, but substitute rifled 
nnon for these antique instruments slaughter, now 
und ineffectively murderous. Surely never was the as- 
anding armies vastness hitherto undreamed con- 
one another. ‘The frontiers every country are em- 
ttled. Railways are converted into military roads. The 
sciences are ransacked for engines carnage. 
whole continent immense parade-ground, des- 
pity, and pity ’tis, this will- 
gness the nations the earth engage deadly con- 
with each other, upon trifling pretext, see the 
ywer irrational motives operating destructively. 
spirit pack mastiffs ready fly each other’s 
soon opportunity offered. One does not 
eed have been very profound student history 
now that when two governments wanted war 
ith each other they easily found reason for doing. 
fost these professed reasons were flimsy enough, but 
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they served their purpose. The world still ready, 
always has been, applaud weak nation for taking 
arms against strong one, though the outcome plain be- 
forehand. least shows pluck,—a praiseworthy trait, 
certainly, but needs proper direction. 

all know the story the who, 
when told that his house was fire, said his informant, 
“Go tell wife; never meddle with domestic affairs,” 
was typical student; absorbed some insignificant 
matter, took account what was going around 
him. truth, the people have never perished for lack 
knowledge, but for lack the will use it. When 
see what utterly useless trifles many men have spent 
their lives merely because they hoped find out something 
never known before, need beware expecting the 
world’s salvation depend mere worldly wisdom. 
There has never been time what may properly call 
the history the world when there was not sufficient 
available knowledge make all men happy they can 
ever expect be, they had seriously tried use it. John 
Howard was man slender intellectual attainments 
the world estimates attainments, but was inspired 
the noble motive use what knew for the uplifting 
the neglected and vile his race. And thousands before 
and after him have done the same. Not many wise are 
called, the world counts wisdom; yet, except for these, 
the present generation would far worse off than is. 

The moral law founded reason, but does not ap- 
peal primarily the reasoning faculties. not more 
than three the commands the Decalogue added 
reason for obeying them. seem have been framed 
the principle that men should obey children are 
taught obey their parents, the full reliance that obe- 


dience may safely trusted justify itself. maxim 


well established experience, that who stops reason 
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temptation assails him great danger yielding. 
only safe course turn resolutely away from even 
appearance evil. not believe that those who 
most are the best. this were so, the professional 
every country would models uprightness. 
much justification for the intuitive dread with 
many mother sees her son away 
not surprising that the plain people fear the effect the 
character which the larger outlook gained increas- 
knowledge brings with it. need not wonder that 
many ages the world some the best men and wo- 


have looked back the good old times with inex- 


essible longing. 

There has always been movement the population 
towns, and from the towns the cities. has never 
more marked than our day. one can blind 
fact, that, where the population most dense, the 
evating agencies are most powerful; but equally evi- 
nt, that these agencies are often utterly inadequate the 
mands made upon them. to-day has been 
ways; look the cities the centers intelligence 
culture. who morally weak seeks the city 
may reformed, because will find there many 
people, many fine churches, many eloquent 
great lawyers, and distinguished physicians. 
ill seek his own regeneration rather reversing his 
and going where these conditions not prevail. 
well-established maxim, that cities are centers 
oral turpitude every form, and has always been so. 
The more one studies the epistolary writings the New 
estament the light the conditions under which they 
produced, the more becomes impressed with the 
insight into the needs their time exhibited 
writers. They developed and applied the simple teach- 
igs the Founder Christianity manner that can- 
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not fail command our admiration. Every Epistle 
ferent from every other, according the circumstances 
those addressed were unlike, yet the fundamental theme 
everywhere the same the motives which appeal made, 
are the same. various schools Greek philosophy 
had each essayed vain provide regenerative 
They were all originally too intellectual, and had time 
degenerated into mere idle speculation, into quiescent 
introspection. far they had any definite aim, was 
know, not what and howto do. The author the 
the Greek People” well says, Until the su- 
pernatural sense can recognize its object living God, 
Being with perfect intelligence, love, and will, supernat- 
urally correlated, but sense identical with the spirit 
men, that his perfections are their goal and not his 
being, their grave, will never able maintain itself 
against abstracting reason supply the basis moral 
And again, lesson history is, that all the 
faculties the human soul, that which demands the most 
careful training the supernatural sense. re- 
mains undeveloped all other education leads ultimately 
nothing. was the failure recognize this that made 
Greek education impotent save the world, and forced 
crown itself with Christianity, whose function train 
the supernatural sense recognition the living God 
the Father Spirits, the guardian the moral law, 
and the bond institutional life.” 

Passing again modern times, for are not here con- 
cerned with chronological sequence but with parity con- 
ditions, find many points resemblance between west- 
ern Europe the eighteenth and the beginning the 
nineteenth century and the Roman Empire the time 
Christ. What called the literature periods takes 
singularly little account the common people. They are 
not the submerged tenth, but the neglected two-thirds 
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‘The classical writers these periods rarely men- 
them, except stigmatize their brutality, rail their 
norance, sneer their stupidity. true there ex- 
considerable body devotional literature called into 
istence the spiritual wants those who aspired 
tter life, but these books rarely found their way into the 
nds the educated, and certainly did not exercise any 
fluence them. England, Germany and 
there was always considerable portion the pop- 
ation that were genuinely pious and sincerely desirous 
pure and holy lives. But the masses were little, 
their example. Not until our own day 
dit occur any one write History the English 
because hitherto readers were only in- 
rested know what the upper class, those who were 
ore less concerned shaping the political destinies 
country, did. 

brilliant passage from Kidd’s “Social Evolution” 
236) sums briefly the result the forces and 
forces. has confessed that England 
uring the nineteenth century the educated classes, al- 
all the great political changes that have been effect- 
have taken the side the party afterwards admitted 
ave been the wrong. ‘They have invariably opposed 
time the measures they have subsequently come 
efend and justify. This noticed alike measures 
have extended education, which have emancipated 
which have extended the franchise. ‘The educated 
lasses have even, must confessed, opposed measures 
vhich have tended secure religious freedom and abol- 
‘The motive force behind the long list pro- 
measures carried along during this period has 
any appreciable measure come from the educated 
‘lasses; has come almost exclusively from the middle 
and lower classes, who have turn acted, not under the 
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stimulus intellectual motives, but under the influence 
their altruistic feelings.” 

ain aware that who undertakes show the 
ence motives generally classed irrational the de- 
velopment society and set forth their potency for 
good lays himself open the charge returning the 
text which the school Rousseau preached many 
powerful sermons the last century. The influence and 
vitality the doctrines forcibly proclaimed man 
who was almost without education strong tribute 
their truthfulness. Germany man different mould, 
but aroused the same conditions, was spurred action 
while his French prototype was content talk and write. 
The new doctrines were promulgated time when 
Europe was least some extent prepared for them, 
though this preparedness consisted rather dissatisfaction 
with the old than clear recognition the needed rem- 
edy. The conservatism the upper classes 
come well-nigh unendurable. rule life was regu- 
lated the thought that for them the state existed; for 
them government performed its functions; was right for 
them exploit the resources the country the fullest 
extent would bear. Almost all who had the courage 
cry out against the existing conditions were proscribed; 
were often danger incarceration and even their 
lives. one man good another; that all men 
are brothers and bound together obligations mutual 
helpfulness that the duty the weak protect the 
strong, are not articles that are found the creed those 
who stand foremost the ranks the intelligent. 
Christianity, and Christianity alone, that has always insist- 
the supreme importance such teachings the 
welfare mankind the widest sense. And was just 
because the intelligent classes, not excepting those whose 
calling made them the exponents Christianity, had long 
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nored these teachings, that protest arose against the 
retched condition which the poor were perforce kept, 
many those who had sympathy with the pre- 
religious creeds. was altruistic feeling breaking 
rough the crust custom that had been hardened the 
centuries. 

This brief sketch facts and inferences not intended 
protest against the growing intelligence our time. 
written for the purpose calling attention seri- 
danger into which seem rapidly drifting. 
ome the European nations are already the verge 
precipice over which they may topple any moment. 
are few things for which impossible find 
most atrocious crimes have had their defend- 
the most unjust institutions their apologists. Senti- 
and ideas, too, are often misleading; yet 
bedience these mainsprings action that the world 
grown better. are the prime motors human 
rogress. They furnish motives which all men every 
country naturally respond. with them 
hat reformers have primarily reckon them they 
chiefly look for support; against them impossi- 
make head. may enlighten the head much 
please, not succeed filling the heart with 
roper sentiments shall not inspire any one activity 
self-sacrifice for thé good others. will hardly 
lenied that large proportion those who are engaged 


esearch have interest whatever the welfare man- 
Unquestionably the wisest activity conditioned 
the largest knowledge; but who never acts until 
sure being familiar with the entire situation will 
isually never act all. know caution that the 
nations the world need more this time 
than that against depending mere human learning 
bring about the state affairs for which all good men 
wish and for which they devoutly pray. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE RECOGNITION THE CHURCH YEAR 
ALL CHRISTIANS DESIRABLE? 


THE REV. WITT MALLARY, D.D. 


annual recurrence the season Lent reminds 
that considerable part Christendom not accustomed 
observe the church year, and the purpose this 
ticle plead for the judicious what has 
not inaptly been called “the chronological creed the 

the history the Christian church very early anda 
very important place assigned the church year, which 
grew very naturally with the growth the church, just 
national holidays grow with the progress the nation’s 
life and stability. natural keep anniversaries: 
tions thus honor the memory their remarkable men and 
events; families thus observe the various occasions in- 
terest which have taken place the home circle. Pre 
cisely the same way grew the church year the his- 
tory and practice the Christian church. ‘The inception 
the idea celebrating annually-recurring festivals 
the various events the life Christ was born 
tion, and very early, doubtless the apostolic age, be- 
caine the custom observe the anniversaries the pas 
sion, death, and resurrection Easter festival, and the 
outpouring the Holy Ghost fifty days afterwards 
Pentecost, Whitsunday festival, the two corresponding 
the Jewish feasts Passover and Pentecost. ‘Thus dimly 
was the church year foreshadowed. the three ensuing 
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nturies, embracing the period the long and per- 
cutions Christianity and the early history its adop- 
the state religion the Roman Empire,—the period 
the Fathers and antedating long interval later 
rruptions,—this church year had grown out outline 
well-defined and settled practice, out shadow into 
ality. true that there was not during this period 
unanimity the times observing certain feasts, 
seen the original keeping Easter, concerning 
hich the Roman and Greek churches have always more 
differed, though the Council A.D.) or- 
that Easter should observed the same day all 
churches. true also that different sections there 
the recognition certain feasts which were not in- 
the calendar other sections; Epiphany, 
hich came from the East, and Christmas, which was 
Vestern origin. true, also, that there was wide dif- 
opinion the length the observance cer- 
anniversary seasons; as, for example, the case the 
before Easter, variously observed one day certain 
laces, forty hours others, and forty days (Quadragesima) 
still others. very disagreements observed, however, 
oint affectional and spontaneous origin, rather than 
studied inception hollow spectacularism. More- 
ver, the principal feasts the church which formed the 
keleton the church year were not only Christological, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday, 
were part the church practice when that was near- 
the original fountain-head apostolic wisdom. 

Other feasts doubtful character crept even during 
his early period; but must remember that what may 
lave become the worship the saints later age, and 
vhat has unlimited way expanded the hagiology 
church, was the outset only the memory the saints. 
February 22, for example, remember Washington; 
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but not the remotest suspicion was ever advanced that such 
holiday conduced, could ever conduce, the worship 
him who was war, first peace, and first the 
hearts his The early church expressly 
hibited the worship saints, while sanctioned and 
ticed certain memorial observances honor the apostles, 
and certain distinguished Christian teachers and workers 
the apostolic age, as, St. Stephen, St. Mark, and St. 
nabas. the commemoration the saints lapsed early 
into degraded worship,—a worship which seems have 
the sanction certain great names least the fourth 
century,—we must not forget the high initial purpose which 
underlay the institution fixed festal seasons named for 
the martyrs:—a purpose that meant more than every 
Sunday affirm when say, believe the communion 
the purpose that was originally pure 
that certain sections Christendom keeping 
fathers’ Day.” 

interesting observe, also, asa feature that early 
practice, that the reasons for assigning certain feasts 
special seasons days the year were not always ar- 
bitrary. Sometimes festival was fixed with reference 
its appropriateness striking peculiarities the sea- 
sons; as, Easter the spring, because returning life; 
Christmas the winter solstice, because increasing 
light day day; and the feast the nativity John 
the Baptist (June 24) the solstice, for the oppo 
site reason with reference the words John, must 
increase, but must Sometimes festival day 
was appointed with reference some special feature the 
life the person whom the church wished remembet. 
St. Stephen’s day was thus fixed for December 26, the day 
after the Nativity, because Stephen was the first martyr 
seal with his blood the faith Christ. St. John the Evan- 
gelist’s day was appointed for December 
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day Christ’s birth, because the intimacy between 
esus and the disciple,” and because John’s Gos- 
contains the enunciation the doctrine the Incarna- 
ion: Word was made flesh.” day 
ssigned December 28, order emphasize with St. 
and St. John the Evangelist’s days the martyr- 
logy the church. But the feast-days which marked the 
year, including that term those which were 
novable, occurring Sunday and for the most part Chris- 
ological, and those which were fixed, being mainly, with 
exception Christmas and Epiphany, honor the 
martyrs, and saints, and falling upon any day 
week,—amounted, all told, very few, compared with 
multitudinous feast-days and holy-days which crowded 
the calendar later age. 

The Anglican, Lutheran, andGerman Reformed churches 
the time the Reformation purified the church year 
the accretions with which the ecclesiastical calendar 
had become overloaded the extent minimizing its 
Christological, even Christian, features, but they left 
church year intact. What they specifically 
attempted was bring the church year back its or- 
iginal purity and simplicity, and any one may see the 
Book Common Prayer the Episcopal Church approx- 
imately what the custom the Christian church its 
period was this respect. more than likely 
that considerable part the Christian world would 
wish carry the principle exclusion farther than the 
Anglican revision has attempted, which left the cal- 
endar some feasts known late origin, and some 
character which would not acceptable all Protestants 
but would the height childish sectarianism, be- 
cause not wish emend the church year, expunge 
it! The Anglican cycle includes two Marian festivals: 
The Annunciation Mary, assigned March 25, the first 
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trace which appears about 430 A.D., though not 
tioned until 656 Toledo; and the Purification Mary, 
fixed for February which became general after the mid- 
dle the sixth century, both which were the out- 
growths excessive veneration the mother Jesus, 
which indeed early manifested itself, but received 
cific place the cult the church until later. Inasmuch 
our purpose not polemic, but irenic, decline dis- 
cuss here the right Marian festival place the 
church year; but may say, that she who was “highly 
favored among women,” she whose Magnificat forms one 
the most valued treasures Christian she 
who sustained the nearest relation the Saviour man- 
kind, does not deserve contemned, she not wor- 
shiped. 

Still the retention the church calendar consonant 
with the excision these two festivals; yes, and con- 
sistent also with the rejection good many more 
which find place the cult some the Reformed 
churches. Feast the Circumcision (January 
‘late; probably originated the sixth century. Feast 
the Transfiguration (August cannot traced farther 
than the middle the seventh century. Michaelmas, 
the Feast St. Michael and all the holy angels (Septem- 
ber 29), first mentioned feast the church the 
Council Maintz the Feast the Trinity 
(the Sunday after Whitsunday), which gives its name 
the last half the year, certainly late, not having been 
decreed until 1334 John and All Saints’ day 
(November was not established till the eighth century. 
all these later feasts the one which has most justified its 
convenient time freshen and perpetuate the memory 
those who have departed from our midst during the 
Relieved these specified features, the Anglican cult has 
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preserved church year, sung Keble and linked 
with folk-lore Brand, which reflects the early practice 
the Christian church, and such not the creation 
the possession any one section the church, but the 
common heritage the church catholic, using that term 
inclusive all its parts. calendar once prim- 
itive and sufficiently embracive, and aims the exalta- 
the great Head the church. distributes the 
story through the year, and links the church 
each succeeding age with hoary and holy antiquity; and 
there any argument the potency immemorial 
usage, certainly this should commend the church year 
all Christians, not for their adoption, least for their 
consideration. 

may asked, then; How have the majority the 
evangelical churches so-called lost out their life and 
thought that which early formed integral place the 

the peril all reformations that they too far 
the substitution one for another. Revolution 
unreasoning change effected with resistless celerity 
while reformation foot,” more thoughtful 
more methodical, always attracts itself fanaticism, 
which with difficulty represses. ultra spirit mer- 
vindictiveness evoked which not easily exorcised. 
The work the Protestant Reformation instance 
was not completed England for century and 
half after the initial protest Luther Erfurt. 
Anglican, and the Independent, nonconforming churches 
had their birth this epoch intellectual and ecclesias- 
ical unrest, and their origin were not far apart, though 
constitution and practice they were widely separated, 
and bitterly enmity. was period—that hundred and 
years ending with the flight James from White- 
hall—when now the Anglican Church, now the Independ- 
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ent, and now the Catholic, was the helm government, 

The Puritan stream religious history and activity, swell- 
ing proudly onward, and bearing its bosom the enrich. 
ment the nations, took its rise the poisoned springs 
rancor and hate prevalent this period. The genesis 
Puritanism, essentially reform-movement, stamped upon 
the churches that grew out ineffaceable inheritance 
deep and cherished hatred towards all formalism, and 
also gave them contempt for historic continuity, and 
have been looking the splendid history the 
tian church with warped judgments ever since. Puritanism 
turned and overturned, but particularly overturned. 
fused kneel Communion, and received the sacra- 
ment, sitting standing; and some places even walking, 
objected crosses, the signs the cross, and the 
day its triumph hewed down altars and melted 
statues. abominated the Prayer-Book, and called 
Mass-Book. derided the vestments the clergy, and, 
abhorring read prayers, substituted its “conventicles” 
extemporaneous prayers, concerning which Bunyan, him- 
self Dissenter, said, counted nobody now that can- 
not any time, minute’s warning, make prayer 
half yes, and sometimes two hours long! 
eliminated from worship all bowings, and the judgment 
its ecclesiastical posterity has favored and ratified from 
age age its action that respect; but also read out 
that worship God his holy sanctuary the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Decalogue, and the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
terity has been quietly undoing the work the fathers 
that particular, though not until the lapse nearly two 
centuries, the replacement these liturgic features having 
been effected, spite much opposition, almost within 
the memory the younger generations. 
abolished all holy-days, turned Christmas and all feast-days 
into fast-days, effaced the whole calendar saints, and 
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the Christian year; and all this did effect- 
the Inquisition crushed out heresy from Spain and 
Bohemia, that hardly the memory exists. 
General Assembly Scotland, August 1575, resolved 
‘that all such days which heretofore have been kept holy, 
the Sabbath days, such Yule [Christmas] saints’ 
and such others may abolished, and civil penalty 
appointed against the keepers thereof ceremonies, 
fasting, and such other vanities.” The Direc- 
issued the Long Parliament (1644) contains this: 
‘Festival days, vulgarly called holy days, having war- 
rant the Word God, are not continued.” These 
two edicts are three generations apart, showing how rigor- 
ously and ceaselessly the Puritan movement held its 
basal ideas, substituting for the harmonious sweep the 
diapason monotonous one note; and 
add that gestatory period between 1575 and 1644 the 
two centuries which have elapsed since, during which the 
practice the New England and cognate churches which 
grew out that movement has perpetuated early religious 
prejudices, the attitude these churches towards the church 
year will explicable. 

goes without saying, that the Puritan Reformation 
went altogether too far. churches which were born 
out its womb have been proclaiming these latter 
days. seems hardly possible that only within 
three short decades that have restored Easter its 
place the Christian year and Christian worship. 
have become reconciled floral cruciform emblems, 
not brazen ones. are not afraid Holy Week 
any longer, and Good Friday losing some its ter- 
rors though not generally recognized, significant the 
fact that Massachusetts, the cradle Puritanism 
the New World, considering the project making 
holiday lieu her recently abolished fast-day. Aside 
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from these indications conservative and moderate 
reaction from Puritan extremism, there practically 
recognition the church year the churches which 
grew out the revolt against Anglicanism. Even 
mas day them hardly ever religiously observed, al- 
though they shrink longer from mince-pie the 
bration that festival, soberly stated Professor 
Green that the Puritans did. Their children know not the 
suntide,” scarcely even the terms themselves; and Lent, 
has any significance them, has mainly icthyological 
one, owing their comradeship the public schools with 
children other faiths. The special days set apart the 
memory the apostles and martyrs have place their 
calendar; and thus the churches the Puritan faiths, 
severing themselves from Romanism and Anglicanism, 
have separated themselves from much that was their com- 
mon Christian heritage. Will they perpetuate the cult 
their iconoclastic fathers, are the present reactionary 
symptoms favorable the establishment historic con- 
tinuity between them and the church the ages? 

contend for the reinstatement the church year 
throughout Christendom upon the following grounds, pre- 
facing our argument with only this single remark, that 
three things should govern with reference the rein- 
statement any custom the church which fervid 
tion may have laid ruthless and destructive upon, viz., 
its its inception time when the state 
the church was proximately pure, and its appropriateness 
for the glorification Christ for the 
tian teaching. These principles fundamental and 
determinative, ruling out indeed some the days now ob- 
served the Anglican Church which greatly simplified 
the church year. cycle festivals that should repro- 
duce the practice the early church part, 
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hould contribute the worship Christ and the life 
and for him, would rule out the later hagiology, and 
purify the The marrow the Christian 
alendar would then constituted those feasts which 
church has found emphasize the great central facts 
truths Christ’s life and the Christian religion. 
ssuch cycle that which should revived and con- 
erved that part evangelical Christianity so-called 
has paid little attention the observance 
church year. 

What, then, are some the reasons why the church 
year should observed all Let noted, 
nthe first place, that emphasizes the essential idea 
church, something “called out” in- 
titution separated from the world with life, history, 
and ordinances its own. may said that some 
countries Europe where every other day seems sa- 
cred the memory some canonized mortal, and where 
shrines are placed little niches the street walls, the 
church prominent the life people not overgiven 
the cardinal virtues and graces. only necessary 
that the indefinite expansion the church year 
not primitive; tends prevent reverence for holy things 
cheapening them; and, letter every word which 
underscored and therefore word emphatic, such 
calendar defeats what was designed promote. 
sort way, destructive the significance and spirit 
the whole idea. festal cycle observances which 
tend idleness and spiritless formalism better than 
unhallowed days each one which only 
little more intent than the one preceding upon forgetting 
God and his church. America every day St. Midas’ 
day, when everybody scrambling get place the path- 
way the oncoming Golden Car Juggernaut. “church 
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dom (so far possible) would emphasize and enhance the 
idea the church the world’s thought, would introduce 
disturbing element into business secular affairs the 
frequency its holy-days, would, the language the 
late Dr. Schaff, who, true his Lutheran antecedents, felt 
intensely the neglect the church year, 
ion with the life the people continuously recalling 
the popular mind the most important events which our 
salvation 

The Christian year, observed the second 
place, presents Christian truth its completeness, these 
anniversaries commemorating the basal facts Christian- 
ity: the incarnation, the humiliation, the sufferings and 
death, the resurrection, ascension, and risen life Jesus 
Nazareth. Churches and ministers are thus helped keep 
out thought-ruts, the tendency isolated thinking. The 
church year certain way the objectifying Chris- 
tian truth, lending not only prominence, but symmetry. 
said that some these festival-days are kept now 
the universal church, would more correct say 
that one them Christmas celebrated 
religiously only small part Protestant Christendom, 
which exaggerates its pagan features early imparted 
and its votive offerings the shrine St. Nicholas, the 
expense its real significance. indeed within the 
memory those who are not yet middle life that Easter 
has come recognized any but the Anglican and 
Roman churches. Advent, Lent, Ascension, Whitsuntide— 
eminently Christian their original significance and tend- 
ency—have not only suffered from the indifferentism, but 
from the hostility, many sections the Protestant world, 
which even would for reading out their communions 
any one who should plead for their reinstatement. Why? 
Did not these seasons originate primitive, Christian prac- 
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they not conduce the exaltation Christ? 
not afford opportunity for helpful and symmetrical 
esentations Christian truth? because they are 
part the cult the Roman Church? Ah! “there’s 
rub.” goldenrod might well disdain the air 
hich the aster breathes for the Protestant Church ig- 
its common inheritance and life with the Roman 
hurch. because the tendency festivals and 
sts toward that degeneracy which the prophets every- 
here rebuke? why did Jesus “keep the 
ea, more! who characterize, yes and caricature, peo- 
who observe Lent, doing all their penitence 
standards charity concerning our Week Pray- 
Would like hear said that all our 
prayer one short week the beginning 
ach year? ‘The recognition the tendency form 
roduce mechanical piety the best guard against its bane- 
effect, but does not follow that should seek the 
bolition the form. What reproduces primitive Chris- 
exalts Christ and emphasizes Christian truth its 
ntirety, must have some other reason than prejudice 
ear sectarian uncharitableness warrant its discontin- 

Another reason which should impel Christendom its 
this matter the sentimental one being touch 
vith its own Past. ‘The accentuation important doc- 
tine may not always needed enhance impress 
but when, anniversary some event teaching, 
individual one with the continuity historic thought 
custom seen that powerful argument pleads for 
reinstatement the church year. church thus 
and harmonized with its own past. ‘The spectacle 
seasonal celebrations thus presented the back- 
the ages. enjoy them mystic commun- 
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ion with the saints. are one with the splendid 
gress the Christian faith, going forth with stately 
triumph over its enemies, and celebrating with each recur- 
ring cycle the victory truth over error, righteousness 
over unrighteousness, God over the conspiracies and ma- 
lignities steady, onward, mighty, and resistless 
progress from age age. breathe the inspirations 
the past; feel its power behind and about 
land’s greater stability than other European nations grows 
out its glorious Past from which has been steadily 
evolved. church has any right monopolize the com- 
mon domain antiquity; and with that antiquity the 
church year puts closely touch. And not only has 
this feeling union with the Past power over those who 
are inside the pale the church, but over those who are 
outside. Hawthorne’s comparison Christianity 
stained window whose outside somber and dull, but 
which, seen from the vaulted aisle, instinct with 
cance and beauty, not quite true. splendid 
attractiveness external Christianity, her history, her cer- 
emonial, her feast-days, her worship and ritual, her 
bution art, literature and music, and her church year, all 
which force her influence through the outworks the 
senses the citadel the heart. 

final consideration emphasized is, that the recog- 
nition the church year all Christians would most 
practical and valuable step the right direction towards 
Christian unity. the prayer the great Head the 
Christian hearts the spirit concession and concilia- 
tion the point where not trench upon 
tion the great and fundamental truths. insist 
the invalidity any ordination but Episcopal, would 
provoke and intensify opposition any scheme union 
until doomsday; make subscription the Vatican 
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infallibility obligatory would postpone unity 
ever; foist impossible conditions into the question 
Christian unity would cold Mephistophelian hypoc- 
showing intent our shibboleths, and little 
icerned for the aggressive and progressive work 
God. ‘To consent, however, the reéstab- 
ment the church year all Christendom 
ght impossible requirement, but measure 
all parts the dismembered church Christ 
ould swift adopt, doing the cause Chris- 
unity would furthered. Such reinstatement 
calendar would violence Scripture, outrage 
conviction worthy the name, produce 
result but only good, and, aside from interweaving re- 
with the daily life and emphasizing the truths 
aside from linking the church with its past 
making her more attractive the common people, 
help unify the church. the distinguished 
the Presbyterian host, the late Professor 
nith, has said, festivals which make the 
year are standing proof against infidelity pub- 
solemn recognition essential facts, and all differ 
denominations could unite their observance without 
crificing any article faith discipline.” 

believe the time coming when all portions the 
year will loyally and universally observed 
the restored festival Christ’s resurrection. the 
end the mighty march tolerant Christian spirit, 
all prejudices and sophistries will chaff before its 
the swing the pendulum backward, 
eking equilibrium. the growth the leaven the 
the church. Nevertheless, this increasing ob- 
tvance the church year will brought about, not 
but natural processes. ‘Those churches which 
ave not hitherto conformed the calendar, and which 
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desire perpetuate olden and cherished custom. 
the church, can speed such consummation many ways, 
their midweek prayer-meetings there could such 
ibility arrangement that their gathering for conference 
should fall the week which there was special day 
set apart the church upon that holy-day. Again, one 
the serious objections the International Sunday-School 
Lesson system has been that gave almost recognition 
the church year, that the children are often preparing 
(?) for Advent and Easter course study the 
torical books the Old Testament, difficulty that could 
easily adjusted, and still retain the benefits the Inter- 
national Lesson sysrem wherever there were schools which 
preferred this method studying the Bible. The hymn 
and tune books all churches could adapted the 
church year without destroying their devotional value in- 
terfering with the convenience their topical method 
arrangement. Whitsunday was observed the early church 
large numbers baptisms, that might have been 
called with truth Sunday.” have day 
(May when baptisms very generally take place, particu- 
larly infant baptisms. How much better let that day 
harmonize with Whitsuntide the church year! Then 
there day, Saints day” (November 1), which was 
not established till late, but which valuable for Christian 
teaching and for its appropriateness memorial-day. 
How pleasant would each church were remember 
that day those who have laid down their earthly in- 
dustry and warfare during the year, were enforce 
some the lessons immortality and the heavenly life! 
Epiphany (January brings mind crowds Old Tes 
tament theophanies, and contrast the grand 
tion manifestations! St. Stephen’s, St. John’s, and Holy 
Innocents’ days afford introduction the most direct 
and pressing kind with which begin the winter special 
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sons service, such are desired, when men are per- 
more urgently entreated “stand and counted” 
the side God and righteousness. Lent affords long 
precious opportunity get attention biblical doc- 
ne, does Advent. Indeed, hardly possible con- 
ive how the church year may not utilized effect- 
all Protestant Christendom the regular work 
worship their churches, and when think 
reasons which clamor for its reinstatement, wonder 
they have long permitted themselves severed 
this historic calendar, which once their inheri- 
nce, mighty factor conditioning their own growth, and 
towards the reunion Christendom. 
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ARTICLE 


THE IDEAL CHURCH MUSIC. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD DICKINSON, 


AUGUSTINE, the tenth book his 
speaking the dangers the welfare his soul which 
lie the pleasures the senses which susceptible, 
thus describes the conflicts which was compelled 
dergo resisting the seductive influences 
delights the ear had more powerfully inveigled 
and conquered me, but Thou didst unbind and liberate me. 
Now those airs which Thy words breathe soul into, 
when sung with sweet and tranquil voice, somewhat 
repose; yet not cling them, but free my- 
self when wish. But with the words which are their 
life they, that they may gain admission into me, strive 
after place some honor heart; and can hardly 
assign them fitting one. Sometimes appear myself 
give them more respect than fitting, perceive that 
our minds are more devoutly and earnestly elevated 
flame piety the holy words themselves when they are 
sung than when they are not; and that all affections our 
spirit, their own diversity, have their appropriate 
ures the voice and singing, wherewith know not 
what secret relationship they are stimulated. But the 
gratification flesh, which the mind ought never 
given over enervated, often beguiles me, while 
the sense does not attend reason follow her 
but having gained admission merely for her sake, 
strives even run before her and her leader. Thus 
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these things sin unknowing, but afterward 
it.” 

‘Sometimes, again, avoiding very earnestly this same 
eption, err out too great preciseness; and some- 
much desire that every air the pleasant 
which David’s Psalter often used banished 
from ears and those the church 
when call mind the tears shed the 
Thy church the outset recovered faith, 
how even now moved not the singing but 
sung, then acknowledge the great utility this 
tom. ‘Thus vacillate between dangerous pleasure and 
soundness, being inclined rather (though pronounce 
irrevocable opinion upon the subject) approve the 
singing the church, that the delights the 
‘the weaker minds may stimulated devotional 
me. Yet when happens more moved 
than what sung confess myself have 
ned criminally, and then would rather not have heard 
See now the condition Lord 
give ear, behold and see and have mercy upon 
heal me,—Thou whose sight become 

similar attitude distrust toward artistic music 
was taken Cardinal Newman. says, his 

‘These high ministers the Beautiful and Noble [viz., 
fine are, claimed, special attendants and 
ndmaids Religion; but equally plain that they 
forget their place, and, unless restrained with 
hand, instead being servants will aim becoming 
Here lies the advantage, ecclesiastical 
view, their rudimental state, mean the an- 
style architecture, Gothic sculpture and paint- 
and what called Gregorian music, that these in- 
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choate sciences have little innate vigor and life them, 
that they are danger going out their place, and 
giving the law Religion. But the case very different 
when genius has breathed upon their natural elements, and 
has developed them into what may call intellectual 

After speaking the way which painting ceases 
helpful the church when attains the fullness its 
function imitative art, Dr. Newman goes say:— 

have been observing about Painting holds, 
think, analogously the marvelous development which 
Musical Science has undergone the last century. Doubt- 
less here too the highest genius may subservient Re- 
ligion; here too, still more simply than the case 
Painting, the Science has field its own, perfectly inno- 
cent, into which Religion does not and need not enter; 
the other hand here also, the case Music Paint- 
ing, certain that Religion must alive and the 
defensive, for, its servants sleep, potent enchantment 
will steal over it. Music, suppose, has object its 
the expression ideas greater and more pro 
found than any this visible world, ideas which center 
Him who the seat all beauty, order, and perfection 
whatever, still ideas after all which are not those which 
Revelation directly and principally fixes our gaze. then 
master this mysterious science throws himself 
his own gift, trusts its inspiration, and absorbs himself 
those thoughts which, though they come him the 
way nature, belong things above nature, obvious 
that will neglect everything else. Rising his strength, 
will break through the trammels words, will scat- 
ter human voices, even the sweetest, the winds; will 
borne upon nothing less than the fullest flood sounds 
which art has enabled him draw from mechanical con- 
will forth giant, far ever his in- 
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ments can reach, starting from their secret depths fresh 
fresh elements beauty and grandeur goes, and 
ing them together into still more marvelous and rap- 
combinations; and well indeed and lawfully, while 
eeps that line which his own; but should en- 
sacred themes, not certain, from the circum- 
ces the case, that will carried rather use 
gion than minister it, unless Religion strong 
own ground, and reminds him that, would 
the highest subjects, must make himself its 
lar, must humbly follow the thoughts given him, and 
aim the glory not his own gift but the Great 

warnings these great churchmen must appeal 
much force those who may led study the 
problem church music. This problem 
concerns one phase the broad question the re- 
between art and religion, question which some 
every religious organization compelled consider. 
Augustine and Cardinal Newman are representatives 
class devout thinkers who attach value art 
worship, rather they look upon 
art positively mischievous; true worship them 
complete absorption from all secular concerns 
associations, and only the art that furthers this absorp- 
are they willing tolerate the church. The warn- 
such men cannot met the rhetorical eulogies 
religious value music which are frequent ser- 
and works written from the standpoint spec- 
nusical enthusiasm. alliance religion and art, 
ough inevitable and philosophically justifiable, contains 
less danger, for the natural man far more sus- 
ible the fascinations the senses than ap- 
his conscience, and nothing easier than mis- 
thrills, and those melting moods which are 
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only the reaction from nervous excitement, for actual 
uplifting the heart. The problem church music sim. 
ply resolves itself into this simple inquiry—how the 
tions delight which follow the revelation beauty 
sound may made blend with conscious devotional im- 
pulses, reinforce the longings worship, and aid 
giving them permanent and salutary direction. 

little thought will make plain that among all the 
arts that have been employed the service religion mu- 
sic the least prone limit and degrade spiritual 
tions. reason large section the Christian 
church has rejected pictures and images from its places 
worship while retaining music strikes the root the 
whole matter. Painting imitative art, represent- 
ative, conveying the mind exact and definite concep- 
tions, arousing emotion mediately and indirectly through 
the agency sensible forms which are but the idealiza- 
tion objects common observation. appeals less 
than music and poetry the imagination; can suggest 
the unseen only symbolically through the agency actual 
forms and colors, and the observer inevitably more im- 
pressed the beauty the image concrete limited 
object than the idea that may symbolized. And 
even although may properly concern itself with certain 
historic embodiments religious belief, painting does not 
willingly restrain itself within that austere and spiritual- 
ized range subject and treatment which alone helpful 
the promotion pure religious feeling. 
pictures the church are for the purpose instruction 
the historic aspects Christianity, else they furnish al- 
legorized types godliness objects for contemplation 
imitation. the early ages Christian painting, this 
art doubtless had usually edifying influence. And 
many instances has to-day. Yet the very definiteness 
painting which} certain point, advantage, 
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often proved facile means the expression con- 
ptions which tended sensualize belittle spiritual 
eas. long painting was its immature state 
idoubtedly reinforced the teachings the church, but 
became fully developed strove break away 
the restrictions religion, revel the representa- 
the glory and gladness nature and the goodli- 
human earthly life; and even when concerned 
self with sacred themes, could scarcely refrain from be- 
the attention the beholder away from the relig- 
lesson joy ravishing color and form. 
cannot denied that music has passed through anal- 
phases the course its history, but the rela- 
between music and religion the proper balance more 
sily restored; the tendency profane sacred ideas not 
inherent music’s nature. For music does 
imitate external images, does not employ symbols 
forms express definite ideas; only vio- 
and unauthorized straining the fancy that abstract 
usic can positive conceptions the 
tellect. Music carries changes mental state directly 
sympathetic mind, while the other arts can reveal them 
the words, bodily attitudes, facial expressions 
hich flow from them consequence. But only 
very limited degree that these mental states indicated 
usic can definitely characterized it. Music sym- 
suggestive, call what please,—it not definite- 
From one point view this mysterious 
stractedness from all that concrete and tangible isa 
eakness,—music cannot itself alone exert moral 
tellectual influence. another aspect, however, this pe- 
nature music element unique power, for 
its very constitution able unite itself with defi- 
ideas set forth words, and its magic spell up- 
the emotion lend moving potency intellectual and 
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moral conceptions. Music possesses subtle and almost 
boundless pliability and adaptableness. not wholly 
abstract and vague; the comparison musical forms 
arabesques and kaleidoscopic figures which writers the 
formalistic school assert, though music apart from 
words were entirely mere agreeable sense- 
play without intellectual spiritual content—this view 
music altogether untenable. 

Musical enthusiasts have certainly made claims for their 
art which not bear analysis, but absolutely unexpressive 
music not. were, then Beethoven’s Pastoral” 
symphony might just well called heroic, and the 
symphony pastoral; dirges and wedding marches 
might interchanged; there could common basis 
feeling between melody Schubert and the poem 
which set. The elements musical effect are pure 
tonal sensations set free ideal motion under psychologic 
impulses. ‘The nature these psychologic impulses re- 
vealed the quality and intensity the tone and charac- 
ter the motion. Music thus able convey impres- 
sions broad, fundamental moods, but does not indicate 
the personality the subject these moods, their causes 
relations. doubtful music can express even such 
general emotions love grief, but can typify those 
states tenderness longing which are the basis result 
these, and other describable emotions. Solemnity, 
joy, fury, mirthfulness; notions grace, power, immen- 
sity, resistless motion—these and more may suggested 
music, but does not, like painting, present objects 
which such qualities inhere, or, like poetry, describe both 
qualities and objects means symbols that appeal im- 
agination and memory. far music deals with action 
also, the reflection passion volition potential- 
ity, not yet issuing definite result. missing ele- 
ments localization direction may supplied words 
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direct the current musical effect into positive 
hannels, the two factors blending into composite art 
vhich adequate excite the sensibilities more 
than either agent could alone. The power music 
chiefly that intensifier conceptions, moods, de- 
ires, etc., which lie outside itself. Given style mu- 
that symbolizes that state sensibility which the 
entiment the words likewise grounded, and the music 
infinitely docile, seeks not deflect the impression 
hrough any previous association its own, for resigns 
isolated capacity, and lends all its subtle 
and appealing sweetness enhance the thought 
vhich the text seeks convey. 

this pervading, intensifying power music, free 
rom material sensuous suggestion, that has given 
arge place the observances worship all religious 
within the record history. has always been 
elt that there some special consonance between music 
ind religious feeling, such that would hard find 
orm religious ceremony ancient modern times 
which music has not more less conspicuous place. 
And the most spiritual all the historic religions, 
viz. Christianity, that music has been developed its high- 
degree expressiveness and beauty. Piety falls into 
the general category the profounder, more absorbing 
such love and patriotism, which naturally ut- 
themselves not prose but poetry, not ordinary 
speech but rhythmical tone. 

“In acts devotion,” says Dr. John Caird, “we give 
manifestation and embodiment our inward elevation 
that unity which lies beyond all differences gather 
our fragmentary temporal life into its anticipated eternal 
harmony; forecast and enjoy amidst the efforts and 
struggles time the sweetness and rest the blessed life 
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that be. peculiar significance prayer lies 
this, that therein rise above ourselves; leave behind 
the interests which belong creatures time; 
enter into that sphere which all the discords and 
the time-world are but deceptive appearances and illu- 
sions, possess more reality than the passing shad- 
ows the clouds that lie here beneath our feet. The 
world which outwardly live only the unreal and 
the evanescent making believe real; the true, the 
real, the world unchangeable and eternal reality, that 
which pray. But even when pray that evils 
may cease, is, our prayer the prayer faith, because 
spirit realize that they have already ceased, because 
all that not God; even when pray that new bless- 
ings may communicated us, because realize 
that already all things are 

Taking this accurate statement the experience 
devotional self-surrender, not difficult understand 
how music the one art most competent enter into 
such state mind. For the ecstasy aroused the lover 
music the magic his art more nearly analogous 
than any other emotion that depicted Dr. Caird 
the mystic rapture devotion. much that musical 
enthusiasts often speak all high-class music sacred 
and devotional, while one would say same paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture general. ‘The reason 
this is, have said, that music does not definitely char- 
acterize, does not employ forms which are borrowed 
from nature pure, cannot itself suggest evil, 
refines and exalts everything touches. worship 
disconnected from all the concerns physical life, raises 
the subject into supersensuous region, has for the mo- 
ment nothing with temporal activities, even moral 
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belongs another sphere. The absorption the 
contemplation, the sense inward peace which 
emancipation from the disturbances active 
and the effort fix the thought upon that which 
divine, has striking resemblance those phases 
nusical satisfaction where the analytical faculties are 
called into exercise. Hence the readiness with which 
combines with religious experience illustrator and 
nsifier. Music its mystic indefinable action seems 
ender the mood prayer more self-conscious, inter- 
were, itself, and something that seems 
and celestial the harmony make the mood 
stronger, more satisfying than would shut 
within the soul the individual and deprived this 
expression. Music also, its universal, imper- 
quality, furnishes the most efficient means commu- 
between all the individuals engaged common 
ship, the separate personalities are, might say, dis- 
the general tide rapture symbolized the mu- 
and the mood again enhanced the con- 
sympathy between mind and mind which 
music and which it, more than any other sin- 
agency, seems promote. 
then touch upon the borders the mysterious 
tion between music and religious emotion. But this 
are again challenged the warning St. Au- 
tine and Dr. Newman, reminding that music not 
ays necessarily aid devotion, and that there 
even snare what seems first valuable ally. 
wever strong our conviction that music its very na- 
powerful adjunct devotion, must always bear 
nind that the analogy that exists between religious emo- 
and musical rapture is, after all, only analogy; that 
hetic delight, though the most refined, not wor- 
that the mood melting tenderness that follows 
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grand strain orchestral music not contrition. 
who speak all good music religious simply not 
understand the meaning the terms they use. For devo. 
tion not mere vague feeling ecstasy; must in: 
volve positive consciousness object worship, 
reaching up, not something undefined, but God 
plainly revealed and cognizant the sincerity the ser- 
vice offered must involve also sense humility 
before Almighty Power, contrition for sin, desire for 
pardon, reconciliation, and blessedness, consciousness 
need and dependence, and active exercise faith and 
love. Into such spiritual conditions music may come, 
lending her aid deepen them, give them tangible 
pression, and enhance the sense peace and joy which 
may their divinely permitted consequence; but let not 
music presume offer her own felicities equivalent 
for the higher experiences the soul pure communion 
with its Maker. office music, far concerns 
itself with definite ideas all, not much arouse 
precise sentiments intensify feelings already existing; 
the sentiment proper the sanctuary one worship and 
that only, and the function music purify this 
mood, separate from other moods and reminiscences 
which are not perfect concord with it, establish 
complete self-consciousness and more permanent 
attitude. 

And let once for all said that music the sanctuary 
must not assume its work alone, because pure unal- 
loyed musical enjoyment not worship, although easily 
mistaken for it, and musical impression disconnected 
from any other cannot the very nature things conduce 
the spirit prayer. only when the prayerful mood 
already exists the definite tendency the mind, induced 
the sense love and duty, the associations the 
time and place, the administration the other portions 
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the service, any other agencies which turn the 
art the believer longing toward the Mercy Seat—it 
only alliance with such state desire and expect- 
that music fulfills its true office the sanctuary. 
not enough depend upon the influence the words 
the music set, for they, being simultaneous with 
music, not have time opportunity act with full 
upon the understanding, since the action music 
the emotion much more powerful and swift than 
the words upon the understanding that the latter 
feebly affected and often unregarded the stress 
usical fervor. How this preliminary mood devotion, 
question that would lead into quite another field than 
now under discussion. Certain is, however, that 
spirit worship must first may enhance 
direct it, but cannot expected cause it. The 
with music Professor Shairp says that with 
igher than itself, convey intimations Him from 
hom both nature and the world proceed, man must come 
spectacle with the thought God already his 
eart. will not get religion out the mere sight 
ature. beauty lead the soul upward, man must 
the contemplation with his moral convictions 
lear and firm, and with faith these connecting him 
irectly with God. Neither morality nor religion will 
out beauty taken With some such prin- 
iple this, believe, come the heart the prob- 
the relation between religion and art. the love 
study art are make man more faithful, more truth- 
more holy, then must approach with moral con- 
ictions firmly fixed means other than those art, that 
may find the manifestations the beautiful the em- 
odiment truth well beauty, and able 
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weave the better teachings art into the fabric his 
higher spiritual experience. 

These principles not, course, solve the whole 
lem church music detail. attitude the 
shiper not the only point involved that great contro- 
versy over the proper style music worship which has 
perplexed the church ever since the days St. Augustine, 
and still far from settlement. never will settled 
the satisfaction all religious bodies, for form music 
that edifying Salvation Army barracks would 
offense English cathedral, and musical 
ance that would lift French Catholic the very gates 
heaven would have very different effect upon Scotch 
Calvinist. Gregorian chant, the unaccompanied con- 
trapuntal chorus the Palestrina age, the Lutheran chorale 
and motet, and the Anglican chant and anthem, are all the 
expression devout piety, and are all claimed turn 
the worthiest expression religious emotion artistic 
form. ‘Their common ground consists elevation tonal 
character, distinction, dignity, conformity laws, 
and sincerity utterances genuine piety. The growing 
demand this country for prevalent style church mu- 
sic that shall worthy alike the church and the ris- 
ing national artistic taste can met only the subjec- 
tion music the ideal needs devotion rather than 
the needs Artistic perfection certainly, for 
music that offense taste can never worshipful; 
but first all humble devotional spirit the part 
choir and people. must return the concep- 
tion the early Christians, the pious monks the mid- 
dle ages, that church music prayer. ‘There are many 
abuses American church music, and voices are heard 
from all sides calling for reform. only reform that 
really desired will inevitably come when clergy, con- 
gregation, and singers submit their artistic attainments 


precept beautifully expressed the Synod Car- 
age the fourth century, the formula which pre- 
ribed for the ordination choristers: that what 
singest with thy lips, thou believest thy heart; and 
hat thou believest thy heart, thou dost exemplify 
life.” 
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ARTICLE 
THE LETTERS. 


READ some months ago that the only Professor 
Egyptology whom our American can boast, 
delivered address Chicago about The World’s Great- 
est felt confident that the subject that ad- 
dress was the man whom owe the fact, that the most 
important archzeological find recent years took place 
That inan was IV., Egyp- 
tian king the eighteenth dynasty. same Professor 
has called him the “most interesting figure Egyptian 
history.”! was all this because, land having such 
pantheon Egypt, sought establish and 
perpetuate the worship the god the sun-disk, ’Aten, 
supreme, blotting out far possible the names, mem- 
ory, worship the others; word, sought 
establish sort solar monotheism. abandoned, there- 
fore, Thebes, whose special god, Amon, shared the great- 
ness the capital, and built new city far down the Nile, 
upon its right bank, almost half-way between ‘Thebes and 
Memphis, upon the plains where now 
stands. 

This city called “Brilliance the Sun.” Here 
built magnificent temple the sun, and palace 
royal residence. ‘This enterprise was only the more likely 
succeed, if, after deposing the priests Amon Thebes 


ed, Biblical World, Vol. vii. 451. 
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blotting out the god’s name from the inscriptions, 
new capital, away from the old associations, 
advance the purposes the reform. ‘To this new 
also Amenophis brought the royal archives, hie- 
tic note upon one the Amarna tablets informs us. Let- 
Winckler’s edition the letters has Egyptian 
ote which has been thus translated [Year] 
rst month winter, day, the time when the court 
the Southern capital (Thebes) the castle, kim 
wt. Copy the Naharina letter which the ambassador 
t-r-zi, and the ambassador [Bubri] brought.” Part the 
archives Amenophis have come from the 
his royal city, but his efforts religious reform 
ere miserably defeated. With his death the movement 
une end, and the new capital was abandoned. 
into decay, its royal archives were buried beneath the 
time, only tosee the light our own day. 
1887, some Arabs discovered the site 
-Amarna some these archives, and they proved be— 
Egyptian papyri, not records the hieroglyphics 
Nile Valley, but clay tablets inscribed with the cunei- 
characters the Euphrates Valley. sensation was 
reated once, and several wild guesses were hazarded 
the find, which not worth while here 
tablets were soon disposed the Arabs, and found 
way, few them the great Egyptian museum 
oulak, but most them the museums Berlin and 
ondon,—two three into the hands private individu- 
Berlin has more tablets than London, although per- 
aps London has proportionately more that are good 
ondition. all there are about three hundred. 
lamented that large proportion them have 
ome badly mutilated condition,—the old story 


for example, the later suggestion that one the letters mentions 
(No. 42, line 16). 
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these matters. very many there context all, 
and often otherwise well-preserved letter broken 
off just where had thought get valuable piece 
information. ‘The tablets themselves are much like other 
Assyrian and Babylonian tablets, but vary greatly size, 
shape, and the composition the tab. 
lets from the same author are distinguished with compar. 
ative ease the individuality the from 
Mitani are very red clay, unusual noticeable, 
Some those from Mitani are also unusual size, being 
the largest letter tablets yet discovered, and find prominent 
exhibition the British Museum. 

The London texts were published Dr. Karl Bezold, and 
the Berlin, Dr. Hugo Winckler, the London texts being 
printed, and the Berlin autographed, giving the latter 
distinct advantage. ‘The Berlin edition embodies also the 
Boulak tablets which Dr. Winckler copied Egypt, under 
commission from Berlin. Dr. Bezold also published later, 
under the title Diplomacy,” transliteration 
the texts his edition, without translation. Very 
many magazine and newspaper articles have discussed these 
letters English, French, and German; some them 
have contained translations some the letters. 
nent among the latter are those Delattre,? and 
the latter being the most valuable. entire 
collection now made available Dr. Winckler’s trans- 
literation and translation the whole, with vocabulary 
and list proper The book contains also 
with Winckler’s translation the tablet 
recently discovered Dr. Bliss, our own fellow-country- 

the Past, New Series. 
Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. xiii. 317. 
fiir Assyriologie, Vols. and vi. 
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Tell-el-Hesy, Lachish. English translation 
his work has also already appeared.! 
coming account these letters, brief dis- 
sion the fortunes Palestine the time the 
ers will useful, and necessary understanding 
conditions then prevailing. According the earliest 
have from the monuments with regard Pales- 
the country was under Babylonian influence and dom- 
tion, more less fully maintained. 
first rulers Babylon, whom have 
Sargon Accad, and Naram-Sin. According cyl- 
Sargon reigned thirty-two hundred 
before him, making Sargon’s date, these figures are 
believed, which have much doubt, 3800 
the Mediterranean coast lands, including Palestine, and 
Cyprus. His son and successor, Naram-Sin, also made 
cessful expeditions the far West, and even into the 
seems likely that this influence and 
trol from the Euphrates continued all the centuries 
owing, least occasionally. About the year 3000 
ught from the far West for his building 
2300 again, Babylon was under the domination 
Elamites, and their kings claim rule over not only 
but also over all the lands the West.’ ‘This 
the time Abraham, and helps make the four- 
nth chapter Genesis historically possible. chap- 
Tell-el-Amarna Letters. Berlin. [Professor Metcalf the trans- 
Passing the rulers lately brought notice Hilprecht his pub- 
Texts unearthed the Pennsylvania expeditions. 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Bd. iii, Halfte, 104. 


Keil. Bibl., Bd. iii, 34, 36. 
Hommel, Geschichte des alten Morgenlandes, 59. 
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ter tells the pre-Semitic inhabitants Palestine, 
Rephaim, Zuzim, Emim, Horites, peoples, 
and the Amorites, whom later. was also about this 
time when King Hammurabi, according some the Am. 
raphel xiv., united North and South Babylonia, 
putting end the Elamite domination. According 
Hommel,! this king had made himself known the West. 
His son and any rate bore Canaanitish names, 
and the latter’s son, calls himself his in- 
scriptions King the West lands.” 

Babylonian power, influence, and culture seem then 
have largely prevailed through all these years, shall 
more fully see, even down the time the Tell-el- 
Amarna letters. This seems have been true, even 
during and despite the fact long years Egyptian dom- 
ination, which come now speak. 

Aahmes, the first king the eighteenth dynasty, 
drove out the Hyksos from their seats power, ending 
their rule Egypt, and building 
Palestine fortress basis future operations and 
protection against future invasion. began militarism 
Egypt. Aahmes’ grandson, Thothmes I., marched tri- 
umphantly through all Palestine and Syria, even pressing 
the Euphrates, but made permanent acquisitions. 
The following rulers, Thothmes II. and sister, made 
further expeditions, but III., coming the 
throne, carried the work conquest fifteen great 
campaigns, reducing the whole country far the Eu- 
phrates tribute, building fortresses and establishing 
risons,—those garrisons whose maintenance 
Amarna times was neglected tie great sorrow 
letter-writers. Thothmes III. has left long lists the 
conquered cities, valuable geographical and historical data. 
Among these cities that the names Jacob-el, Joseph-el, 

des alten Morgenlandes, 59. 
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Beth-ya The following kings, Amenophis II. 
Thothmes IV., maintained, even with difficulty, 
eir possessions the North. come the two kings 
whom our letters are addressed, Amenophis and IV., 
they are called here their titles, Nimmuria and 
aphuria Nofer-Cheperu=Re). Egyp- 
records give account their expeditions into Pal- 
tine, and the presumption least against the possibil- 
that the latter, the great Reformer, could have had 
for expeditions Where Egyptian records are 
anting, the letters bring information, 
ving vivid picture the state affairs Palestine 
Syria. 

From Aahmes Amenophis III. was period nearly 
hundred years. must believe that, during this 
me, Egyptian influence was powerfully felt all the 
and culture Palestine, but our letters will lead 
conclusion already mentioned, that, despite these 
years Egyptian domination, the influence 
abylon was still felt, and her civilization and culture pre- 
Some account the letters themselves now 
lace. 


SUMMARY ‘THE LETTERS. 


‘There are, the first place, letters between Egypt, 
Babylon, Assyria, Mitani, and AlaSia, countries main- 
relations friendship with Egypt, possibly re- 
wholesome fear the great conquerors who had 
one before. They sought correspondence, exchange 
presents, and intermarriage, preserve hospitable 
‘lations. invariably address. one another 
and all the letters begin with long and profuse greet- 
igs, stereotyped forms; such, for example, this: 
Nimupiria, king Egypt, brother:—from Kalli- 


'For these facts Egyptian history see any good history Egypt. 
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ma-Sin, king [Kasshite name for Babylon], 
very well with and land. May well with 
you, your wives, your sons, your daughters, your horses, 
your chariots, and your whole 

Egypt and Babylon.—At this time Babylon the 
Kasshite dynasty was power. Very little has been known 
these rulers, and these letters have made possible quite 
reconstruction the kings the period, although abso- 
lute clearness and certainty has not yet been obtained. 
The latest reconstructions these facts are found 
Hilprecht’s Introduction his new Edition ‘Tablets, 
found the Philadelphia Expeditions, 
and Winckler’s Altorientalische Forsch- 
ungen.” The following Babylonian kings are mentioned 
the letters: with whom 
friendly relations with Egypt began (here possibly break); 
Kallima Sin’s name unknown, his daughter was, 
however, wife Amenophis Kallima-Sin, whom 
III. writes one and from whom went 
four letters (here not named 
here, but from whom some inscriptions have 
igalzu son and father the follow- 
ing; and who wrote six letters Amen- 

13. 

der’s Keil. Bibl., Bd. 194, inscription from him iii, 

Winckler the above, and see Syn. Gesch., Keil. Bibl., Bd. 
194; Bd, iii, Halfte, 152. 

Another king the same known, mentioned No. line 19, 
and Reverse, lines 16-17; the former place, refusing join 
alliance with Canaanites against Egypt, out respect for 
also Keil. Bibl., Bd. iii, Halfte, 154, and Bd. 97. 

Keil. Bibl., Bd. iii, Halfte, 154. 
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his The new names are those the second Bur- 
and Kallima-Sin. 

Intermarriages occupy much the correspondence. Kal- 
na-Sin’s father married his daughter Amenophis 
himself married his daughter the same Phar- 
and also negotiated for Egyptian wife. son 
was residing the Egyptian court. Amenophis re- 
ested daughter from and was refused, al- 
another woman was promised. ‘There much 
over these marriages, the required dowries, the 
ices paid for the wives, and over their proper 
owing that bargains royal marriages are not modern 
vention, but one hoary antiquity. Amusing things 
for example, Kallima-Sin’s request for Amenophis 
daughter was refused, but the latter writes? that 
would well enough pleased with any beautiful wo- 
whom could pass off for king’s daughter. 
Relations friendship had been prevailing during the 
gns six Babylonian princes, the time covered being, 
wever, not very long, Amenophis III. 
rary with the last part the reign Kallima-Sin’s fa- 
er, and with the reigns Kallima-Sin, 
Kallima-Sin,* speaks the fact that his father, Thoth- 
had been treaty relations with Kallima-Sin. 
esents were freely exchanged,—chariots, horses, slaves, 
uches, gold and silver, precious stones and woods, 
ivory objects, and stuffed animals,—and not much 
shfulness manifested plainly asking for such favors. 
promises are made for transfer from one land 
other whatever products are desired. ‘Trade rela- 
were active; merchant caravans, though often sub- 
plunder, were passing back and forth; the inter- 
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change products, yes travel, visits from one land the 
other, must have been frequent. One car. 
avans was waylaid the city mentioned 
Joshua xix. such cases international law required 
Egypt, holding suzerainty over Palestine, 
cation, and punishment the guilty parties. the 
treatment ambassadors, there was often complaint, and 
seems have felt the weight the proverb, 
you would have thing done well, yourself,” for 
tells Amenophis that there trusting officers, 
Amenophis III. says Kallima-Sin’s ambassadors are liars, 
who misrepresent and falsify his messages. Despite these 
active relations, seems have had adequate 
idea the distance Egypt from Babylon, and was angry 
because Pharaoh had not immediately heard his being 
ill, and, consequently, had sent letter sympathy. 
From note dropped No. line 31, seems that the 
Kasshite Babylonians were lords over 
this time was probably under One note 
correction Diplomacy might made. There 
Bezold has ascribed probably because 
mention marriage with Pharaoh. heading the 
letter broken off. may, however, with absolute 
certainty, ascribed Kallima-Sin. The marriage may 
equally well apply here, and line two the text the 
sign found, which this connection can only 
explained the first sign the name 

Assyria and Egypt.—One letter from 
Assyria Amenophis says his father, 
had been good terms with Egypt. find 
here the same mutual exchange presents, the same 
mand for gold, and the same readiness supply whatever 
wanted. already known from the mon- 


uments his father, however, not mentioned there. 
Winckler, No. although reason assigned. 
Gesch., Keil. Bibl., Bd. 194. 
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and Egypt.—Here are five letters 
atta, king Mitani, Amenophis III., and three 
\menophis IV., and one Ti, the mother Amenophis 
and wife Amenophis III. ‘The location Mitani 
the character the native language have been, and 
still, doubt. The king Mitani could write better 
\ssyrian than the Palestinian writers, even though the 
anguage Mitani was one different family. Among 
letters one written the language 
unknown language, but apparently ag- 
Mongolian dialect. Several attempts trans- 
ation have been made, most notable Zimmern, Briin- 
iow, and 

this connection might best mentioned the fact, 
hat there are, besides, two other letters unknown lan- 
Kings xix. the other letter, even less known.‘ 
very interesting see this use the cuneiform 
different languages. Originally the invention 
inhabitants the Euphrates Valley, and 
medium their language,—the was 
along with religion and culture, the Semitic 
Babylonian conquerors, and not without difficulty made 
express the Babylonian. And here find com- 


pelled duty expressing the language three other 

the Berlin edition the texts, not embodied Winckler’s 
new 

*Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. 169, 209, 260. Also Conder 
Quart. State. Pal. Explor. Fund, 1889, 245. Commented also 
Sitzungsbericht Berliner Acad. Wissensch., 1888, 1341. 

Berlin texts. Sayce has made this Hittite, and calls 
Tartar dialect, Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., June, 1889. From this letter and 
other sources has made out one hundred and fifty Hittite words. Con- 
der Quart. State. Pal. Explor. Fund, 1899, 115, follows Sayce. 

238 the Berlin texts. Ball Academy, Vol. xxxvi. (1889), 
No. 916, 343, has its language with the Chinese. 

say, History, Prophecy, ani the Monuments, 
has given his voice against the Sumerian theory. 
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non-Semitic peoples and, shall see, was used 
also write the allied Semitic language the Canaanites, 

But must return Mitani, and its location. One 
the many hieratic notes found these letters, identifies 
Mitani with The country called the let- 
Hanigalbat named, and close con- 
nection also, Mitani. great conqueror the course 
campaign against the Nairi lords, the east and 
north the Euphrates, marched against Milidia Hani- 
galbat, probably the upper Euphrates. says 
hunted wild oxen Mitani, and Araziki which lies 
before Hatti. This would also indicate region near the 
Euphrates, probably its eastern ‘The Egyptian 
Hebrew, Aram Naharaim, and Padan-aram the Bible, 
though the mutual relation these words not sure) 
now usually located between the Euphrates and its tribu- 
tary, the Balih, the ‘That some territory this 
neighborhood meant, seems sure. ‘The inscriptions re- 
ferred accord fairly well with its location between these 

friendship had prevailed between Egypt and 

There are about dozen these Egyptian notes all; many 
them are unintelligible, but several have been deciphered the 

Usually. 

22, and Reverse, line from Assyria; and the Mitani letters, No. 
line 17, and No. 21, line 49; also one Palestinian letter, No. 256, lines 
10, 20. 

Bibl., Bd. 32, 38. 

thinks finds another the country Esar- 
haddon, Keil. Bibl., Bd. ii, 129, where 
ungsbericht Berliner Wissensch., 1888, 134. 

for example, Hommel, Gesch. des alten Morgenlandes, 75. 
have been disposed locate the biblical Aram the two here. 
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Mitani since the time grandfather, Artatama, 
confirmed from the first intermarriage. IV. 
married Artatama’s daughter. Amenophis III. married 
daughter Sutarna, DuSratta’s father, and 
also daughter Taduhipa. There was much 
diplomacy marriages, with discussion dow- 
ries and prices for the wives, outfits, and faces. There 
the same interchange presents, chariots, horses, slaves, 
oil and precious stones, including personal adornments for 
the women, especially for mother Amenophis IV., 
who plays important the letters, and perhaps 
Egyptian history. One these addressed Amen- 
ophis IV., really very skillful piece diplomatic cor- 
respondence, bringing all possible influences bear lead 
Amenophis send some golden images promised 
his father DuSratta. long letter,—nine pages,— 
and tries all that flattery, persuasion, convincing proof 
the promises made, withholding things promised, and 
threats could secure his end. the same subject 
writes the Queen mother Ti, urging her remind her 
son the promise her husband had made. 

few other points these letters are interesting. 
ratta Amenophis that had completely defeat- 
the Hatti-Hittites—who had made inroad into Mi- 
tani, this being, perhaps, the beginning the operations 
the Hittites, which shall soon hear. Again, re- 
ligious item, for are told that Nineveh had 
day gone down Ezypt, and there had been re- 
vered the Egyptians, and later returned, and now 
DuSratta’s reign the same thing repeated, the king send- 
ing her with the hope that she would honored before, 
and due time also important, prov- 

question her origin has been much discussed; for example, 
Sayce English periodicals. 


*No. No. 16, line 30. 20, lines 13-32. 
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ing apparently that dynasty had extended its 
sway over Nineveh, and therefore speaks much for the 
greatness and power Mitani. leaving Mitani 
worth remembering that Brugsch, the 
1880, found mention Egyptian records marriage, 
contracted Amenophis III. with 
cess, Kirgipu, daughter Sutarna and the 
time his discovery expressed hope that some the 
fact might confirmed from the cuneiform inscriptions 
the East. Thus strangely has his hope been fulfilled 
tablets found not the East, but the Nile. 

Egypt and follow number let- 
ters? from some which, however, having head- 
ings, are only with probability here assigned. the 
identification there difference opinion. 
has identified with the Alosha Arosha the 
takes apparently the same view making country 
stretching along the coast the north Winck- 
ler, without assigning reasons far know, identifies 
with Cyprus. This conjecture is, any rate, supported 
the fact that the AlaSian was continually sending large 
quantities copper Egypt, and the mention ships, 
bearers the messengers. hieratic note‘ says 
the close one these letters, the prince 

Cyprus was known Assyrian records from the 
earliest days Yatnana. present king’s father 
had had dealings with the former kings Egypt. The 
transfer great variety articles mentioned. One 
matter extradition interesting. had died 
Egypt, and his king requests Pharaoh collect his prop- 


Adolph Erman Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache, 112. 
25-33. Records the Past, New Series, Vol. ii. 60. 

According Sayce Acad., Vol. xxxvi., No. 424. 

Recueil, pp. des alten Morgenlandes, 75. 

No, 29. 
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regarded the Hittites threatening, urging Pharaoh 
dealings with them. has referred No. 
the king Hatti, the name being broken off except 
last syllable, and Winckler thinks possible that 
Pharaoh’s reply but, the letters have con- 
information obtainable. Before leaving the let- 
these royal friends Egypt, mention should 
Asiatic kings his messenger, Akia, and addressed 
kings Canaan, vassals Egypt, claiming for him 
protection and their help. 
Asien und Europa, 14. 


(To concluded. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 


book has much that commendable and 
worthy praise, that would injustice not make 
full and frank acknowledgment the outset its fresh- 
ness, its vigor and originality. Dr. Abbott far from 
ing prosaic platitudinous writer. who 
could arouse continent upon trite question the 
real meaning phrase the Declaration who could 
stir up, not only the Manhattan Association, but the entire 
theological world, single address Jonah and the 
whale, has mind reckoned with these times 
much speaking and cheap printing. what extent 
possible become conspicuous saying things from 
distinguished pulpit, not province here discuss. 
Any clergyman, however, commended who does 
not pass the dead-line laziness, Dr. calls it, 
and permit his pulpit lapse into state innocuous 
desuetude, where conservatism degenerates into dry-rot, 
and like charity one particular least, 
mantle that covers multitude sins. 

one can accuse Dr. Abbott being icily regular and 
splendidly null, Tennyson expresses it, for nothing 
not heroic, frank, fearless, unconventional, and always 
interesting. reminds one Dr. Herron his 
some things startling that, 

1By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Pp. 370. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$1.25. 
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awakens thought, does too great ex- 
nse, for costs him our confidence his judicial poise. 
does not help the matter any dodge behind Jesus for 
lorsement and protection, such expression may 
rdoned. These essays are many them sermons preached 
Plymouth pulpit and, such, deserve high praise. 
any so-called gospel sermons are flat, stale, and unprofi- 
ble, simply because they lack intellectual and moral ear- 
stness. They might well delivered phono- 
aph, for they are not born hard work, nor they 
the individual power convictions the preacher. 
hey are not what thinks, much what thinks 
think. fall flat, not because people’s 
truth, much that the audience simply 
arving for the truth. not live church Chi- 
that not comfortably filled, and some them crowd- 
each Sunday, hear some good news; and though 
eminently respectable churches are dying natural 
the fault every instance found one word,— 
the pulpit mildew the pews. 

Dr. Abbott praised for his earnestness, his push, 
enterprise, his fearless attacks monopolies and trusts, 
gambling, and selfishness all its re- 
heroism speak from his pulpit such plain truths 
respectable sinners New York and Brooklyn. re- 
eals faith the triumph right principles that these 
ays, there more less pew degeneracy and 
ulpit sycophancy, simply refreshing. keenly 
live social questions, and deep sympathy with 
principles and lover human- 
the friend the common people. His exalted 
onception the character and mission the Ideal Unit 
society brought out his chapter the Founder 
the Ideal, the embodiment beauty, whom Dr. Ab- 

VOL LIV. 214. 
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bott worships; for Christ’s personal character beyond 
criticism, and his teachings are truth the norm. 
the expression idea material form, and fine art 
when has relation utility. when Dr. Abbott 
departs from the sphere fine art and approaches the 
ful, the practical, that begin part company from him, 

Ruskin says that the entire vitality art depends upon 
its being either full truth full use; and that, how- 
ever pleasant, wonderful, impressive may itself, 
must yet inferior kind, and tend deeper inferior- 
ity, unless has clearly one these main objects,—either 
state true thing adorn serviceable Now 
the world has appreciated and paid homage Christ the 
wisdom God, the flowering truth beauty,—a piece 
fine art, having relation utility: but the new con- 
science, the outgrowth the demand for better social con- 
ditions, reflected all modern social ethics, looking 
Christianity the Art Social Control. 
well beauty; the Real well the Ideal; the practi- 
cal less than the theoretical. the truth and the life 
for individual needs, Christ has been worshiped, but now 
the social reformer would find him the social Way. Re- 
ality, sincerity, practicality, like art the days Pindar, 
before the beginning the change Greek ideal art into 
beautiful 

The new social conscience thus awakens the new hope 
that Christ coming earth again, not bodily form 
but practical way, for dwelling-place the midst 
new just social conditions. ‘The clouds that parted 
receive him from human eyes, and left him the world 
beautiful ideal which has attained but slowly, 
must roll away and bring him back earth, the leader and 
friend the common people, the downtrodden and the 


Relation Art Religion, 39. 
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or, who are waging unequal warfare with organized 
ustice and tyranny. interesting question 
far Christianity, even practically applied, the solu- 
all the so-called evils poverty. Christ disap- 
inted those who would make him king order bring 
from the yoke Roman bondage. 
not this world,” said the question, Art thou 
ng?” hasten record Dr. Abbott’s name, however, 
among the apostles the New the king. 
for the accuracy all his conclusions, but for the 
the purpose, the heroic faith that breathes through 
sayings. And the same true Dr. Herron. 
What the outcome will this intense desire de- 
and the remedy for unjust social condi- 
thus unite utility with beauty, one can 
edict. One thing certain: literature now come 
Christ the Banker, the Merchant, must know 
not the creation any particular imagination, nor 
impracticable idealist, but was and is,—inter- 
eted through the enlightened Christian consciousness 
day. The state recognizes two kinds corporations,— 
for pecuniary profit, and the other philanthropic. Does 
demand the repeal laws making this 
and insist that all corporations must 
oppose the current ideas sound principles 
nking? Does deny the right acquire, destroy the 
nse ownership, and ignore the natural rights man? 
the laws re-written its behest, that 
production, distribution, accumulation, may 
volve around new center,—duty neighbor, instead 

long Dr. Abbott keeps Christ upon the Mount 
all must join him his deep homage. 
moment brings Christ down, and makes working 
ctor him, healing diseases and casting out devils; and 
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especially advising bankers and merchants how run their 
business, that moment begins draw somewhat upon 
his imagination, and picture Christ that not altogether 
like the one the New Testament. The cogs slip between 
the ideal and the real. Commerce must hitch its wagon 
astronomy, but the marts trade. ‘The man affairs 
views the facts the external world inductively, and ob- 
stinately resists the introduction poetical and artistical 
idealism, such Plato’s Republic founded upon, 
truth, the mind the educated business man to-day, 
because not deductive but inductive. 
not hungering and thirsting after ideal beauty much 
for utility. 

The teachers practical social reforms; those who are 
showing how control trusts and how 
bring the natural monopolies under the supervision the 
state; how house the poor model tenement-houses, 
and pay dividends the investment; how avoid the 
asperities competition, and yet retain individual liberty; 
how bring woman look with charity upon her fallen 
sister; how distribute charity, and not rob the recipients 
their self-respect,—all such social reformers and teachers 
are practical and Christian. the way move on- 
ward and upward toward the attainment the ideal social 
condition, for union idealism and practical sense, 
steady growth. But Christ, born the imagination 
and not historical put forth theory for work- 
ing hypothesis, not inductive but deductive, will simply 
lead social reform out into the wilderness, and cast reproach 
upon his 

The obstacles the way practical social reform are 
sufficiently numerous and difficult surmount, with hu- 
man nature is, and the historical Christ is; but 


As 
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obstacles simply become infinite, and the task be- 
mes hopeless, when have pictured human na- 
that does not exist, and Christ for ideal who never 
born, and never will be. Such pseudo-Christ would 
once usher flabby and insipid social condition, where 
ery minding his neighbor’s business, and paying 
his own; where the fruitage proper re- 
for self, such self-respect, self-reliance, and host 
similar virtues, are positive sins; where life, liberty, prop- 
reputation, are meaningless terms, because the ego 
been lost alter that cartilaginous substance has 
ken the place the backbone; where mental and moral 
and heroism have been supplanted senseless 
ntimentalism. ‘This the new human nature Bella- 


and all need fit make the picture com- 


ete the Christ modern birth, and have some prob- 
solve that make the present social problems seem 
play. 

But the Christ history and the forces which set 
otion have spoken now for more than eighteen centuries, 


the docile student, their voices may heard 


nes authority, and not the scribes. They speak for 
poles truth every subject: self and neighbor; 
dividualism and societism; liberty and law; ownership 
stewardship; democracy and aristocracy; idealism and 
theory and practice; subjectivity and objectivity 
spiritual and the material; beauty and utility; faith 
works; competition and worship and 

The world has moved forward each age too largely 
sand starts, over-emphasis half-truth, and its 
ogress has been intermittent,—a succession chills and 
ver. The pendulum swings from one side the other, 
century lost extremism. Many social reformers 
teachers are trying set the pace for the new century 
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along these same old lines error,—of seizing upon half- 
truth, and pressing into service for whole truth. 
Abbott has done this many places, though others 
seems answer his own arguments. gives estimate 
self that denial the fundamentals Christian 
ethics; view individualisin that makes practical social- 
ism pressing necessity conception stewardship that 
denies ownership; estimate the evils competition 
that makes supreme selfishness, instead the law so- 
cial development and individual definition 
liberty that license; conception retributive justice 
that not vindication law, nor even vengeance, but 
revenge; and incidentally seems favor single tax, and 
the quantity rather than the quality theory money. 
The commercial world will never hitch its wagon 
such star. Because the age one invention and dis- 
covery, revealing beauty utility; leading men at- 
tain the ideal through the real; because commercial 
age ingenuity combining, concentrating, and cooper- 
ating for the accomplishment its purposes; for these 
very reasons will never led into the wilderness quag- 
mire and fog, into ethical and economic transcendentalism. 
Transcendentalism theology may secure audience, 
but economics and ethics will not heeded for mo- 
ment. While the country debt advanced thinkers 
like Dr. Herron (though simply voice crying 
the wilderness, and makes pretension accuracy 
speech precision definition; and though such religious 
newspapers the are the outgrowth the de- 
mand the times and meet want); yet the obligations 
the conservative universities like Vale, Harvard, and 
Princeton, and the standard weekly religious press, for 
their defense fundamentals, can scarcely estimated. 
Let now examine critically some Dr. Abbott’s prop- 
ositions, and discover their true import and ultimate 
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most fundamental these found his eth- 
the value self compared with neighbor. 
social critics, observing the abnormal development, 
his day, the passion for acquisition, and that man- 
seems devoured the canker-worm 
that the proper regard for neighbor has too little show 
imagine that this state affairs must 
the absurd teaching, that self must 
withered zero, while neighbor must exalted 
ty. But the very cure for the mad haste rich, 
me, not cure one exaggeration with another, 
Christ did, hold rich men the very im- 
tance self and the accountability each God. 

many years have known that Dr. Abbott sympa- 
zed with Dr. Herron his philosophy the compara- 
importance self and neighbor. Dr. Abbott was the 
hor that ingenious interpretation the Royal Law 
the Judaistic law justice, and not reme- 
law sacrifice. Years ago said that the Christian 
demanded, not that thou shalt love thy neighbor 
but than thyself, for did not Christ say: 
commandment give unto you, that love one an- 
have loved other words, neighbor 
unity, while self equals zero. quoted mother’s 
eas ideal; forgetting that instinct, and not the 
the will with the reason, which righteous- 

the SACRA for October, 1894, took 
pains, great length, show the fallacy this rea- 
and have never had occasion change mind, 
this equation not founded sound Christian ethics. 
peak again, because leads some absurdities 
Abbott’s book, shall try show. obstructs the 
the natural rights man,—life, liberty, property, 
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tions the right ownership property and land; 
takes one-sided views individualism, arbitration, 
stewardship, even liberty. the remedy for extreme 
individualism the exalting the state into paternalism; 
or, ethics, the reducing self zero; denial the 
right ownership, then the remedy worse than the dis- 
ease. 

The intimate relations between ethics and economics are 
such that absurd and unsolvable equation ethics calls 
for the substitution sentiment for reason working 
factor, and the result the Sentimental school econom- 
ics. Against this, not only all sound economic scholars 
protest, but the unerring instincts practical business men 
revolt, with the sure result, that contempt for 
and collegians will permeate the marts trade did 
the mind Horace Greeley. For bank attempt 
save men’s souls, instead their financial credit, or, for 
courts justice attempt follow Dr. Herron’s advice 
and become redemption,” accomplishes 
tical good; simply awakens, and justly so, the contempt 
sound business men for theorists 
Commerce and trade will never come into the kingdom 
such philosophy. 

The theory that neighbor equals unity, and self equals 
zero, finds sanction Christian ethics, and any philos- 
ophy founded such equations will never become work- 
ing principle commercial circles. sounds good, but 
not the gospel the practical and sensible Christ. 
Phillips Brooks’ well-known sermon man stand 
upon thy feet, and will speak thee,” answer 
such sentiment; and likewise Paul’s saying: They have 
beaten openly uncondemned, being Romans, let 
come themselves and fetch out.” 

Nor because the world practically far from the 
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that men are principally concerned with their own 
siness, and are too selfish care for that their neigh- 
The very laws Christ’s kingdom enforce the same 
ith; for one can become interested the salvation 
ighbor, until has first been concerned about his own. 
worketh ill; but that love good-will, and the 
good-will justice, not sentiment. The 
eory non-resistance according Tolstoi and his fol- 
wer, Ernest Crosby, would raise havoc business circles. 
bank run such would close its doors, and 
rob its depositors. 

The same line reasoning will apply measure 
law, and not taken into account courts 
stice deeds transfer. For all practical purposes, 
solute ownership the commercial idea. The letter 
the spirit giveth life, must observed when the 
empt made govern commercial circles laws in- 
ided govern man his personal relations God. 
Calvinistic argument advanced the colored brother, 
had fallen from grace and stolen chicken, will illus- 
not personally responsible, your Honor, for 
aling that chicken; was foreordained that should 
it.” Said the Justice, was 
should send you for ninety days.” Bronson 
confused the doctrine stewardship with that own- 
ighbor’s melon patch. does not impeach whole sys- 
truth because some evils grow out it. Every vir- 
has its corresponding vice. Let the tares grow with 
desire acquire cannot held respon- 
for the ravages avarice any more than mother’s love 
charged with the crimes lust, the spirit gen- 
faith held responsible for the caprices credulity. 
speaking Christ’s first sermon Nazareth, Dr. Ab- 
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bott says: spirit this sermon has entered the 
church and has gradually changed the avowed function 
religion from the selfish one seeking the personal salva- 
tion the worshiper the unselfish one inspiring him 
become saviour others. With this change the 
conception religion has come change the organiza- 
tion the church” (p. 34). 

When characterizes the desire for personal salvation 
his error an.ethical one, confusing 
self-love with selfishness. Much confusion thought can 
avoided distinguishing always between the higher 
self and the lower self. piety not growth self- 
consciousness, nor sentimentalism, nor 
though positive and persistent growing 
ness the real value the higher self compared with the 
lower self. ‘Through vision clarified, the communion 
becoines deeper and sweeter, the years by, with Him 
who is, and the rewarder them that diligently seek 
Him. ‘The inner world becomes the great reality, and the 
outward the shadow; the seen and the temporal fade away 
the light the unseen, the immortal; and over the hor- 
izon the soul rises the Light the world. his Bamp- 
ton lectures, Barry says, soul its supremest mo- 
ments conscious but two existences,—God and self.” 

the first place, remember that analysis and subjectivity 
the one hand, and synthesis and objectivity the other 
hand, together Kant’s mind.”! ‘The two poles 
thought necessary any perfect philosophy are revealed 
two sayings: shall it. profit man, gain 
the whole world, and lose himself,” and shalt love 
thy neighbor thyself.” The fruitage practical piety 
and Christian altruism. Hegel said: 
know, teaches that God wishes all men saved. 

413. 
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teaching declares that subjectivity has 


Battoni’s Magdalene, the gallery Dresden, reveals 
pliysically beautiful, lying the ground cave 
ading the Scriptures. not true life nature. 
may Asceticism, monasticism, medie- 
lism orientalism, whether art religion, give 
modern progress, for this age eminently practical 
when the paramount importance personal piety 
erlooked, and individual man lost social man, the 
sult will materialism. Subjectivism word that Rus- 
abominates), less than individualism, comes 
censure with Dr. Abbott, when all 
remember Aristotle’s tribute the golden mean, 

But this age not practical nor civilized, nor will 
other age become so, that duty God can sup- 
anted duties society, that man’s obligations 
mself can overlooked any enthusiasm for 
truism social reforms. labor was started 
and the first sermon was preached 
ader, whose profanity other occasions 
well known and notorious. The effort was simply 

peculiarity Dr. Abbott’s seen his lack judi- 
poise; for, when developing one pole truth, 
intense desire make his point clear leads him over- 
nphasize its importance, and thus may become essen- 
ally error. For instance, one place (p. 16) speaks 
early liberty once being another for lawlessness, 
holding old Governor Winthrop’s distinction be- 
veen liberty and license, but later (p. 42), defining 
hat liberty, enters upon discussion that ends 
begins self-government with the in- 

Logic Hegel. Metamorphoses, ii. 137. 
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dividual, leaves him free what will, perpetrate 
what blunders and inflict what self-injuries chooses, 
long does not directly indirectly wrong his neigh- 
bor his blunder his (p. 44). 

Here the self-equals-zero theory again, and the logic 
is, that the highest prerogative noble Roman 
commit suicide. But democracy does nothing the 
sort, any man will learn detected attempt 
self-destruction. does too many foolish things, 
even matters property, his friends may have con- 
servator appointed for him protect him from 
The definition liberty, one pleases,” fit 
for the animal kingdom, much less for civilized 
human beings. not even definition natural liber- 
and much less civil well-known 
collars, whips, and handcuffs” argument, which 
Dr. Abbott objects strenuously, way stating 
Christ’s view, that true liberty comes through bondage 
civil liberty. Natural liberty freedom 
from all restraint, except such nature imposes; while 
civil liberty freedom from all, save such imposed 
Dr. Abbott, that other places his conception liberty 
assumes normal shape. 

the question Single would seem sym- 
pathize with the views Thomas Shearman, the noted 
advocate Mr. George’s views. does not assume 
take the economic question detail, neither will ex- 
cept suggest, that, individual ownership land has 
multiplied the size the earth bestowing upon the 
advantages individualism, thus making more product- 
ive and fruitful, would devolve upon Single-taxers 
show that public ownership would the same, and that 
the taxes unproductive land are more than offset the 
unearned increment. economic question, and not 
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purely ethical one. effect private ownership 
land individual character, awakening the sense own- 
ership and self-respect, has been generally overlooked 
Single-taxers. 

When Dr. Abbott comes socialism, exposes its 
weakness clear language. attempts definition .of 
socialism; but the December 26, 1896, this 
definition furnished us: system which assumes 
that the present evils society are due, whole 
part, social malorganization, and which proposes 
remedy, whole part, reorganization society.” 
assume that this from Dr. Abbott’s pen, because 
preceded sentences taken from his book. Bar- 
num’s entire menagerie can driven through such defi- 
nition. too general, and will let every scheme 
visionary reform that to-day seeking foothold this 
long-suffering earth. Socialism would substitute codpera- 
tion for competition, and place all the means production 
the control the state. would change environment, 
not man. would make men holy machinery, and 
happy legislation. works from without inward; 
from the top downward. reverses the processes na- 
ture social evolution. the extent that Christian so- 
cialists, like Maurice and Kingsley, would effect these 
results making fraternal through the spirit good- 
will inspired Christianity, one can object; for 
voluntary, and wise interferes with individual liberty. 
Socialism can never made work without Christianity 
its guiding and when men are imbued with that 
spirit, socialism not needed. 

Dr. Abbott’s views individualism again reveal this 
want judicial instinct. says: have definitely 
abandoned and the Manchester school. has 
longer any place our industrial conceptions. 
sometimes attacked men though were existing 
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thing. not existing thing. Government has 
definitely, distinctly, and finally declared that the relations 
between men industry cannot left the conflict 
self-interest.” undoubtedly true that the state has 
stepped suspend some rights assumed individual 
and has greatly enlarged its duties and functions; and 
wise and humane legal enactments doing more protect 
the weak from the the poor from the rich, the wage- 
earner from the corporation. this extent individualism 
has been superseded state intervention. good citi- 
zens wish would discover some way now protect 
all from the monopolies and trusts that are such poor 
tribute the principle and wisdom well 
individualism. But what manner and what ex- 
tent has the doctrine super- 
seded? The competitive warfare was never 
among merchants now. Manufacturers combine, but 
middlemen compete. Individualism and human selfishness 
are not terms. Christianity discovered indi- 
vidualism the lost sheep the mountains, but now 
turning its attention the ninety and nine. ‘To abandon 
individualism completely government like our own 
would return the democracy Aristotle, which 
exalted the state, and made the individual zero. 

The wise and orderly soul follows the straight path, 
and conscious her surroundings, said Socrates.! This 
principle should govern viewing modern social questions. 
The new fashion thought that setting old 
fashion with new trimmings. sympathy for 
the masses all their needs, and for the lowest their 
degradation, born Christianity. praiseworthy, 
and should helped onward every means; but, sure 
will end all fashions do,—in passing fad. preju- 

Jowett’s Plato, Vol. ii. 256. 
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ice against Christian clergymen and churches, the part 
wage-earners, deep-seated and outspoken. Personal 
and contact alone can overcome 
that would lift men the highest level must 
change character, less than environment; 
hange will, less than awakening 
motions, for men need life more than light, regenerating 
than refining. exalt Humanity upon the throne 
the universe, and bid all fall down and worship the 
the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
imply adopt the utilitarianism August Comte. 
will rationalism, materialism. Good 
itizens are simply good people. Civic righteousness, clean 
olitics, sound ethical culture, are all the fruit- 
faith. Mazzini says: political question 
rapidly becoming social question, and every social ques- 
ion religious question.” 

The following are quotations from Dr, Abbott’s book which reference 
this article:— 

“That danger land monopoly, which history has proved 


reat and peril, was guarded against the declaration that 
the land belonged (p. 6). 


can hardly fail see that the burden his [Christ’s] ministry 
far more sociological than either ecclesiastical theological. in- 
that there was church, but gave almost instructions 
especting its constitution its laws’’ (p. 17). 

sate, even possible may open discussion’’ (p. 43). 

“Liberty possible only through society, and society condition 
iterdependence 119). 

“There are not wanting indications that fifth small body [of men] 
soon exercise practical control over our currency, medium ex- 
(p. 61). 

recognizes neither absolute good nor absolute evil 
highest faculties have their perils, the lowest their useful 
63). 

“According the the family the ideal all social or- 
and shall not reach the ideal until come one house- 
and own all property Nor can set this notion 
ommon property aside unworthy serious consideration. 
orget that this was the dream Plato,—and Plato was wise man. 
‘rom his time the days Looking Backward has been ideal 

Quoted Dr. Abbott, 36. 
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trust. Whatever man possesses given him, but 
the gift not absolute isa gift trust. use for the bene. 
man who uses his property, any part his property, for 
(pp. 

neither moral nor scientific basis for the notion that the land 
and its contents belong, can any possiblility belong the accident- 
owner use for himself, disregard public welfare 


will define the man wealth one who, after fulfilling his trust 
his own family providing adequately for their best equipment, and 
fulfilling his trust his co-partners, without whose industry 
his accumulations would have been impossible, still has surplus. That 
surplus belongs the community has been derived from the commun- 
ity and itisto administered for the benefit the 
the light, both Christian teaching and scientific teaching, all 


same individualism which entered the church and split into 
sects, and entered government and led anarchy, entered industry 
and founded what known political economy the Manchester 
School. This doctrine treats man industry, governed only 
self-interest. expects and encourages perpetual conflict interests, 
and trusts that equable balance and true justice will secured 
the interaction purely selfish forces’’ (p. 108). 


function government reduced minimum,—the function 
protection (p. 109). 


Such, very briefly described, individualism church, state and so- 
ciety. has not fulfilled its 


religion, there evident reaction against the individualism 
the past. believe religious liberty, Luther did but longer 
think that the only word, and are striving religion 

Government has definitely, distinctly, and finally declared that the 
relations between men industry cannot left the conflict self-in- 
terest. There must some measure, government control exercised 
over From that declaration shall never, any Anglo-Saxon 
community, back the old pagan (p. 121). 


Christianity not individualism, state, church, social organiza- 

first, man afterward, says political economy. Man first, 
wealth afterwards, says Christ. Wealth the standard value, says polit- 
ical economy. Man the standard value, says (p. 183). 


that the best government which best governs to-day, but that 
which, the very process government, developing the best man- 
hood for (p. 154). 


the church, the state, and the school are measured the 
character which they produce, the industrial system. Anindus- 
trial system, then, must produce good men and good women, tend 
produce them. does not, fails, measured Christ’s standard’ 


(p. 
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the doctrine that labor commodity, and that capital buy 
the cheapest market, not even temporarily sound; econom- 
false ethically unjust. There such commodity la- 
does not (p. 200). 


which seil (p. Both are fictions political 
202). 

itis the duty the employer pay not the lowest, but 
highest possible wages; the duty the employed render, 
the least, but the largest possible service. Selfishness will not solve 


Economically, wise for the employer pay the largest possible 
for the larger wages produce better meu, and better men produce 
tter (p. 203). 


industrial system righteous which does not make such divis- 
the profits give all who are engaged living wage. 
hat living wage will not here undertake discuss. must 
ast provide for food, shelter and clothing. ought provide books, 
ctures, education. And ought enable the man earn the liveli- 
for his wife and his younger (p. 204). 


“But, meanwhile, what shall when labor controversies arise 
organized; labor organized. How can settle controversies 
tween them and put end strife? What alternative there for 
and lockouts? Christ replies: Conciliation, arbitration, law. See 
att. xxviii. 283). 


“The authority inflict such [retributive] justice not conferred 
us,—is, indeed, emphatically denied Christ himself. Judge 
lie says’’ (p. 307). 


“What call the administration justice, the administration 
cial revenge’’ (p. 310). 


object punishment not the protection society from the 
iminal classes. purely selfish purpose, and purely selfish 
never and rarely accomplishes its (p. 310). 


“Our penal systems should animated different spirit; they 
ould seek different end they should employ different means. The 
irit should that love; the object should the reformation the 


(p. 


brief, are bring the problem, How shall deal with our 

the spirit Jesus Christ; are seek his ends 
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ARTICLE 


THE HOUSING QUESTION AND SCIENTIFIC 
REFORM.! 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM CALDWELL, M.A., D.SC. 


seems fitting that Conference like the present should 
conscious some extent the relation the special 
topic its consideration social science whole, and 
the whole course contemporary social evolution, and 
the science reform—if there such science—to 
scientific reform. ‘The very fact that this conference 
held under the auspices University Settlement, and 
settlement workers, and philanthropists, public 
cials, enough prove the general public that the topic 
our consideration rational one, one that thorough- 
line with the best modern tendencies economic and 
social reform. people who meet here consider this 
topic the Housing our Working-Classes cannot, 
their very existence, mere visionaries, mere revolu- 
tionists, sentimentalists, mere busybodies and 
agitators. then, all this for granted, la- 
dies and gentlemen, with your permission, bring before 
you not say all—some the principles social 
evolution and reform which this movement for the bet- 
ter housing working-people may said rest. 
movement that could not bear inspection the light 
scientific principles human nature, and that might 
out harmony with social thing 


1An opening address before Improved Housing Conference, North- 
western University Settlement, 252 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary and 1897. 
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help mould, but not wholly arbitrarily control,— 
ould condemned irrational, unreal, unworthy the 
scientific and serious people, not des- 
ned have future. 

But the first thing that may said about the proposal 
better homes for people the crowded part 
cities is, that strikes fundamental note, far 
oth human nature and social are concerned. 
roposes, that, anything done for the people 
districts cities, should proceed trying 
reorganize life taking hold the fun- 
amental unit society—the family. person outside 
family life, person who has nothing stake the 
rocess social evolution, can understand that very pro- 
ess. person who unacquainted with the evolution 
the family the social process and progress human- 
have adequate idea the importance this 
modern cities strengthen the very roots 
unily life seeking, measure, insist that 
hall live places where family life can take real roots. 
may that some people our midst think, with some 
ocialists, and some utopists, and some would-be devotees 
the ideal personal freedom, the family 
transitional institution. such can only say, 
the naine social science, that the tendency the best 
ocial reform regard the development all classes 
ociety, the free and enlightened, and the average cit- 
zen, and the so-called laboring-classes, and the so- 
alled abnormal classes society—dependents and delin- 
juents and degenerates—is emphasize the importance 
upbringing and training individuals the stable eth- 
cal family, and the assumption, the effective portion 
nodern and women, the duties and responsibilities 
the life the stable ethical family. strengthening 
roots family life house and home, the housing-re- 


| 
| 
. 
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form strengthens all the reality, and all the val. 
ue, and all the healthful influence the ethical family for 
our modern life. 

Again, thinking social evolution, must always 
think two factors: the so-called subjective personal 
human factor, and the so-called objective material 
environment factor. There can normal, ethical, ef- 
fective life for people who live, are allowed 
live, dwellings which not constitute the environment 
rational and sane and safe for the development family 
life, the environment that also safe and sanitary from the 
point view society whole, and political and 
economic development. There can proper family de- 
velopment where there not possible certain minimal 
“standard comfort,” even far the mere physical 
development two three four six more individ- 
uals the two sexes concerned. can nur- 
sery for life homes where the evils loose moral- 
ity, the non-observance civic provisions 
about sanitary and other matters, want cleanliness 
body, want free air-space, want play-space for chil- 
dren, utter absence motives purify and beautify the 
family all these evils are manifest all 
their dismal bitterness. The ideal the housing-reform 
movement that the various grades our toiling citizens, 
our humble and dependent and ignorant citizens, should 
taught feel the civic and uplifting value private, 
healthy, adequate, and pleasant and not only 
feel the value adequate houses homes, but feel this 
strongly that they would strive, personal sacrifice, 
obtain such houses homes. true that the housing- 
reform movement began out the efforts society pro- 
tect itself from slums and congested living areas,—blocks 
unhealthy human habitations that bred disease and de- 
generacy, crime and discontent, apathy, ignorance; that 
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permitted selfish men make living out the huddling 
together creatures too helpless help themselves; that 
led the perpetuation and the multiplication and the 
spreading conditions utterly variance with the condi- 
tions national and human and civic development. But 
true that the experience cities tearing down in- 
sanitary and bad tenement-houses and blocks, and rear and 
basement dwellings, very soon led people see that the 
best way attacking the housing problem was attack 
such way insure the best codperation the 
working and economically weak people themselves, sucha 
way enlist the ambition and effort, moral and econom- 
and vital, these people themselves. short, the sec- 
ond thing about the housing-reform movement modern 
times is, that recognizes the objective the environ- 
ment conditions family life, well the subjective 
personal conditions. 

And the third is, that while society compelled, the 
interests self-protection—of the survival its own life 
greater than that any mere section it,—to consider 
the housing its members, the housing-reform movement 
has not hitherto neglected the fact, that the individual fam- 
ily ought willing undergo struggle and sacrifice 
for its own perpetuation and advancement; that the mo- 
tive self-help and the factor personal effort and ambi- 
tion ought borne mind seeking uplift people 
bettering their environment. Peopie ought made 
desire better for themselves. word 
two will make this apparent. 

has been found that the best way reform people 
through proper housing begin with the better class 
the occupiers tenement-houses. Indeed, the movement 
naturally begins take effect there. ‘True is, that in- 
sanitary dwelling-areas have been condemned and demol- 
ished municipalities acting accordance with govern- 


ment state provisions, and that such municipalities have 
seen the thereby displaced people building and rent- 
ing house accommodations for them only out sense 
justice, and not directly out any socialistic philan- 
thropic impulse. But, generally speaking, even munici- 
palities and private individuals companies who have put 
new housing accommodations have always put bet- 
ter accommodations than had previously existed—such ac- 
the motives making profitable investment. 
The houses put were such would prove attractive, 
and modern, and economical, who thought 
ing them, which would draw good kind tenant, tenant 
who would thrifty, and reliable, and apt inspired 
with the desire personal improvement consequence 
living model quarters. Cities rule have first endeav- 
ored induce private parties purchase the land con- 
demned areas, and build model houses which would 
once yield good return investment, and also exhibit 
some extent the philanthropic and scientific and the civic 
purpose. is, they have tried induce certain citi- 
zens, only out first mere desire profitable invest- 
ment, become individually and indirectly the benefac- 
tors their fellow but less fortunate citizens. has been 
found, too, that families, after being model tenement- 
houses, begin have the desire acquire and own inde- 
pendent houses their own, possibly somewhat removed 
from the immediate centers their industrial occupations. 
The housing-reform movement thus goes hand hand 
with the movement for cheap transit facilities cities for 
the great mass New York recognizing this 
fact, and already thinking improved independent pri- 
vate dwellings for workingmen some distance from 
the actual business centers the city. Great 
Britain have found connection between the putting 
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improved tenement-houses and improved lodging- 
houses, and the desire workingmen acquire finally 
homes for themselves. 

noteworthy thing, the way, that the kind 
which has best succeeded the United States 
not that codperative production (as France), 
cooperative distribution (as Great Britain), peoples’ 
banks (as Germany), but that building associations. 
Workingmen have already considerable extent this 
country been helped building associations the erec- 
tion independent houses large numbers. first 
occupiers, short, model tenement-blocks are generally 
apt the better, the self-helping portion the work- 
ing-classes, and the dwellings that they leave—partly 
through fall rent—are resorted the section im- 
mediately beneath them social and economic effort. And 
the first occupiers model dwelling-houses are led finally 
seek some way houses their own, there would thus 
double grading-up rendered possible, grading-up 
which would finally affect after stratum our con- 
gested populations. And many workingmen have become 
actual investors the improved dwellings they live in, and 
other philanthropic enterprises connected with the hous- 
ing movement. ‘The rigid enforcement rules about the 
payment rent and the observance sanitary laws, the 
increased social intercourse, the furtherance intellectual 
life and development, civic feeling, the growth self- 
respect and ambition which adequate housing accommoda- 
tion seems things, and the things which 
they naturally lead, all show, the fourth place, that the 
housing movement does not the face what 
roughly called the natural struggle which 
all individuals are, and ought be, subjected the de- 
velopment their lives. 

good field opened for the work citizens who 
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have leisure help the owners—whether individual, mu- 
nicipal, corporate—of model dwelling-houses collect- 
ing the rents from the inhabitants when they fall due. 
voluntarily performing this routine duty they relieve 
once tenant and landlord the undesirability meeting 
through objectionable unscrupulous middleman 
tax-gatherer, and become the means extending the social 
horizon the occupiers tenement-dwellings. The pur- 
chase, the plan, self-contained dwellings 
workingmen can very easily combined with the obliga- 
tion taking out the same time insurance policy. 
that various ways the motive self-effort after in- 
creased welfare called forth the housing-reform move- 
ment. 

But, fifthly, the philanthropy housing reform 
modern, scientific, economic enterprise, which, irrespective 
altogether the future the benefited individuals and the 
from the business point view, may be, has 
been, and is, strictly financial success, eminently good 
investment for people with capital, for working-people 
themselves. Dr. Gould’s investigations! into the improved- 
dwellings movement America and Europe show that 
more than eighty per cent such enterprises have been, 
and are, financial success. ‘This immediate business suc- 
cess the movement, and the possibility reveals the 
rich and poor this matter, and the de- 
creased death-rate districts where improved dwellings 
have been put up, and the the environment 
conditions and national disobedience, de- 
pendency, physical debility children, immorality, polit- 
ical corruption, and on, surely show the movement 
more than justifiable from the standpoint the commun- 
ity, the money the tax-payer. should the last 
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certain amount inevitable moral and physiolog- 
degeneration caused the excessive activity and 
modern life, and also the last deny the 
nger adding state and municipal machinery while 
conditions human nature remain what But 
housing-reform movement plea for self-help 


part workers themselves, and for the voluntary in- 
est all the members community each other, for 
siness reasons for other. Civilization,” says Pro- 
sor Giddings, menaced dangers perhaps grave 
those that overshadowed the beginning. was 
reatened then the barbarians beyond its walls. 
itis threatened savagery within its All 
ladies and gentlemen, all barbarism must 
the present barbarism not fought, the bar- 
our midst will overturn drag our society 
into ruins upon which humanity God himself may 
some better form civilization. Society, must 
nembered, must struggle preserve itself against all the 
ces that are tending overthrow it. 

America, all countries, should take the lead this 
matter. Why should deliberately allow areas 
ellings erected that will have—at the cost the 
blic money, and the public shame, with view pub- 
safety—to mown down the ground. European 
ies have grown from small beginnings, from the bottom 
wards. cities begin build with all the 
ources modern science, all the experience the Old 
all our unspeakable and justifiable civic 
nal pride behind us, and with the unspeakable future 
manity before us. The American 
governing itself, makes the greatest possible demand 
the average citizen. demands the most enlight- 
citizenship the world, and beginning the 
me, the nursery all the virtues this world, ail the 
aracter and all the force, beginning proper, nat- 
justifiable, considerate, enlightened manner with the 
using problem shall begin with one the most im- 
factors economic and social development. 
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Sociological Notes. 


ARTICLE XI. 
SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


GOVERNOR ALTGELD ILLINOIS. 


CHARACTER sketch John Altgeld, late Governor Illinois, has 
been drawn Mr. Francis Browne the National Review for De- 
cember. call character sketch; but, Macaulay said 
memories Warren Hastings, full undigested correspondence and 
undiscerning panegyric. fair estimate character can seldom 
made political enemies partisan friends. charge public man 
with all the faults that his friends concede, and credit him with all the 
virtues that his enemies admit, about the safest way arrive proper 
estimate his character. But Mr. Browne sees faults all Altgeld, 
and his estimate one indiscriminate praise. the contrary, 
the enemies and their name legion, can see redeeming 
features the man who sympathized with Debs and pardoned the An- 

are not called upon find reason for Browne’s admiration 
his subject, but simply suggest that poet, genial and imaginative, 
with happy faculty reading into subject whatis not there. Josh 
Billings said, ‘‘the trouble with some folks aint knowing many 
things knowing many things that aint so.’’ Governor 
Altgeld’s public career, both Judge and Governor, has extended 
over many years, and ought known and read all men 
this time, despite the asperities politics and the passions party zeal. 
The most prominent leaders his own party hate him about cordially 
his political opponents do, and the reasons for are not because was 
opposed Cleveland and Debs, much that has the hap- 
faculty, that belongs strong individual, making warm friends 
and bitter 

The entire press Chicago opposed Altgeld’s re-election. One excep- 
tion, can called newspaper, was vile sheet whose editor has 
been convicted sending obscene literature through the mails and has 
been sentenced the penitentiary for years. This paper sup- 
ported Altgeld, but Chicago has entrance homes respec- 
tability, and the paper that Editor Stead called the hedonism 
journalism. 
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With personal animosity and surely with political prejudice, 
sum briefly why, our opinion, the voters Illinois repudiated 
majority 113,317 the State, aad 41,882 the county 
Cook, which resident. Those reasons are these:— 

When was Judge the bench, secured judgment against 
city for assumed damages some his property caused the con- 
truction bridge. once assigned the judgment, and then sold 
property for more than paid for that was 
seriously injured. 

His animosity toward President Cleveland for sending Federal 
roops into Chicago suppress the Debs insurrection, when, Governor, 
himself refused raise finger until was justly rebuked the 
for his great concern about the sacredness state rights. This 
ssue was forced upon the silver party Altgeld, and, ex-President Har- 
ison claimed, was the leading issue the campaign. 

The pardon the anarchists, andthe venomous attack Judge 
who presided their trial and whose life was endangered his 
earless decision against them. law-abiding citizen could overlook 
crime these anarchists, and their most apologist was first 
the Governor who pardoned 

espousal the silver cause when the leases his own building 
made payable gold. was measure political argument, 
did reveal tinge inconsistency. 

His his speech Madison Square, New York, 
the real condition affairs Chicago the time the Debs strike 
the day when the President sent the troops protect government 
The postmaster Chicago, Washington Hessing, quoted 
rom the records the post-office show that mail-trains were tied up, 
Altgeld The writer this article quoted Debs’ own state- 
uents the time the strike the railway managers refute Altgeld’s 
that the affair was ‘‘local,’’ and not suspension interstate 

The alleged use state funds for personal ends, and other serious 
which Altgeld ignored. 

Judges and jurists alike have expressed their indignation 
nany instances, because the unwarranted use the pardoning power, 

The undignified and vindictive spirit shown toward the Chicago 
Tribune, because opposed him, pardoning the cashier that embezzled 
tsfunds, and using the occasion denounce the paper for evading its 


Governor Altgeld has shown cominendable opposition monopolies 


328 convicts who were pardoned fifty were burglars and forty were 


murderers; nineteen burglars and sixty-nine murderers had their sene 
tences commuted. 
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and trusts, and has been fearless his espousal the cause the 
est classes. But imagined that they were the majority and could 
re-clect him. Here made his mistake, and misled Bryan this 
point. aspirant for office may not need the nor those who 
live the sphere luxury for constituents, but cannot afford 
fend the great middle class voters, who are the mainstay and the bal- 
last this Republic, and this what Altgeld did, for which has been 
retired the ranks private life. isa man some virtues but 
many faults, and will probably never again heard 


SOME CHICAGO ALDERMEN. 


may interesting our readers have classification the 
characters and professions that part the Chicago Council whose 
terms office expire this spring. 

Chicago districted into thirty-four wards, and each ward repre- 
sented two that the Common Council has 
members, the wards electing one alderman each The Municipal 
Voters’ League has sent out the following 

THE VOTERS CHICAGO:—The Municipal Voters’ League about 
enter upon its second campaign secure the election honest city 
officials. Men are still seeking obtain office, whose only aim self- 
enrichment, and who have regard for the sacredness their official 
Our city staggering under heavy weight fraud and corrup- 
tion, which must met and 

have seen but two rifts the clouds within the past two years: 

passage the Civil Service Law, forced upon the unwilling 
machine outraged public, and certain inflexibly maintained 
put end the corrupt use offices party spoils. 

The uprising last spring which placed the City Council able 
and aggressive minority honest men, who have stood like rock 
against the tide corruption and impeded progress, 

achievements prove that our city can rescued earnest 
work; and unite honest citizens and raily the forees better 
government, the Municipal Voters’ League has opened headquarters 
Dearborn Street, where each day after the election, some the 
officers will hand consult, advise and for municipal 
administration which shall worthy 

must longer dally with the situation, but face the 
plunderers and drive them from public life. 

League has objects view: 

The choice men for local offices. 

strict maintenance the present Civil Laws. 

The securing proper compensation the city for fran- 
chises and special privileges. 


invite the cordial and active all honest citizens 
the approaching election, the end that our municipal administration 
shall redeemed from political parasites and made the pride rather 
than the reproach this great city. 

League wishes enroll all voters who desire the election hon- 
est and capable men. you will sign the euclosed blank and 
Hoyt King, Secretary the League, Street, will mail 
you time the publications and recommendations the 
membership fee charged expected. However, this 
popular movement, cash subscriptions any amount, whether large 
small, meet necessary expenses are earnestly solicited. Remittances 
may made the Secretary Treasurer above address. 

Following the report the League the record the members 
whose terms office expire April: 


WARD. BUSINESS. RECORD. WARD. RECORD. 
Ist. Plumber Bad. Horrible. 
3d. Lawyer Bad, 
4th. corporation Clerk Bad. 
5th. business Bad. Coal Co. 
6th. Retail furniture business Bad. 
7th. Saloon-keeper Rotten. 24th. Warehouse owner Good. 
8th. Saloon-keeper Disgraceful. 25th. Bad. 
Grain merchant 26th. business 
Life insurance Bad. 28th. Grocer Bad 
Real estate Corrupt. 29th. Com. merchant 
13th. Contractor Bad. business Bad. 
14th. Picture framer Bad. Lawyer Corrupt. 
15th. Hat dealer Bad. Real estate Good. 
16th, Coal dealer Real estate Bad, 
business Bad. 34th. business Mixed. 


may observed, 

Ist. Out thirty-four members only six are unquestionably good. 

2d. The profession business alderman indication 
character, except case saloon-keepers. 

one has mixed record. 

The record these men made from their votes favor corrupt 
ordinances, and this quite sure indication boodle. 

fice not honorable nor remunerative. Church-membership does not 
yet include unselfish duty the state. When civics made branch 
religion, may otherwise. desire acquire and the love 
good name take two manifestations: urges the poor man into politics, 
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where tempted beyond his power resistance; and deters the 
spectable and wealthy from entering into it, because they are busy 
quiring other directions, and the newspapers are conscienceless their 
abuse public servants, even when clean, they not they are told, 
The daily newspaper does purify politics, but seeks 
votes public officiais when honor not stake. Good men are not 
seeking office called thieves and robbers because some editor favors 
some measure which they cannot support. 

One the first steps the direction civic reform, order that hon- 
est men may induced enter politics where there money induce- 
ment honorable distinction, more strict law libel, making 
dangerous for newspapers attack honest men for the purpose con- 
trolling their votes. step the right direction will for the 
urge duty one prime importance, and for 
men Christian and culture willing serve public po- 
sitions responsibility and trust without the incentive gain either 
money public applause. Such men are rare, and unfortunately 
true that yet too largely subjective matter, hay- 
ing more with religion than with civics politics, and too many 
instances, even with ethics. Hence the cry the socialist that wage- 
earners should also seek corner lot earth, not heaven 
share earth’s products, and not crown some heavenly sphere for 
they see Ruskin’s definition too true life and practice. 


THE CANONS CRITICISM. 


and distinguished, must pay high price for such 
prominent clergyman, most lovely spirit and genuine worth, 
has been charged Chicago evening newspaper with using the 
thoughts others without quotation-marks, series which 
has preached and printed. The real instigator the article proves 
dissolute critic, the brother well-known poet; but the columns 
and the head-lines supposably reputable newspaper are open 
virulent pen, because, forsooth, the paper must live, and sensation its 
meat and drink. The proprietor personally apologizes, the editors hang 
their heads shame when the facts confront them, but not word re- 
traction appears print help undo the great wrong Christian 
gentleman. 

This modern journalism, enterprise, the exercise the desire 
quire, not the greedy capitalists, but literary men who have large 

national religion the performance church ceremonies, and 


preaching soporific truths (or untruths) keep mob quietly 
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theories altruism and find this practical way expressing it. This 
dictates stenographer, and two instances single quota- 
might have been used without injustice the authors 
quoted; but because the stenographer omitted them, the author becomes 
purloiner, plagiarist. What matters that fourteen 
seventy-two thousand words are used, each one its place and 
full meaning, and that the discourses are full genuine merit. That 
fly-speck, period, must mar the feast and scatter the guests. 
invited friend without wedding garments, not like him old—speech- 
less, would that were! rudely pushes back his chair, slams the door 
and rushes forth slander the host, revile the feast one fit for har- 
pies. one who hath music himself, but fit for treason, 
stratagems, and spoils; like the idle gossips the lazy port who hinted 
worse either when Enoch Arden was the dreary island, the lit- 
erary critic must look for fly-specks and for dirt. 

Not such was that great critic, George Ripley the Mew 
bune, for found merit where existed; and there were none, then 
charity closed the book and was silent. the modern newspaper critic, 
the dudes and dudines literary walks, know not Ripley, for they have 
forgotten how spell some simple words like civility and truth. The 
Ingersolls find only weeds and poisons nature, and then, forgetting the 
utility even these, revile their Author, when all nature but tribute 
his love and intelligence; narrow critic looks for the fatal spot 
the heel Achilles that may wound the death. him all prec- 
ious stones are barbaric pearls and gold. And this spirit finds its coun- 
terpart every place where human nature seeks expression. crops 
out colleges, theological seminaries, and ministerial associa- 
tions. higher circles not the crude oil, course, but refined 
and disguised under the forms good-will. not the desire for the 
truth that inspires, however, much the love error, because 
affords opportunity drag down some growing author, some popular 
professor pastor. Then envy, hatred, jealousy, finds some ingenious 
outlet, and differs not whit from the spirit the vulgar homicide, but 
only the refinement its cruelty. place where men act 
organized capacity that this spirit does not threaten dissolution. 
General Grant familiar with less than every clergyman 
that ever become distinguished. 

Such critics are usually parasites, and the slight admixture pietism 
with this parasitism all that confuses the zeal that ill-will inspires with 
the earnestness that born love. Defenders faith once de- 
livered,’’ heresy hunters, and haters mankind may all from the same 
piece cloth. genuine desire know and follow the truth and 
prevent teachers error, like grievous wolves, from entering the fold 
and destroying the bears all the marks the Master,—good-will 
the wolf, and shotgun for his teachings. model perfection 
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such spirit seen the review Dr. Lyman Abbott’s views Gene- 
sis Professor William Henry Green, D.D., and article 

The true critic broad and generous nature who hopeth all things, 
who believeth all things, who thinketh evil. book sermon 
feast which one invited, and the guest must have enthusiasm for the 
truth, lack suspicion, glowing good-will, the shadow will 
threshold, and the joy the feast will turned into hollow laugh, 
Like the one who, after wandering through our World’s Fair, could remem- 
ber nothing but that statue with the arms broken, little realizing that 
even then the Venus Milo tribute genius; hypercriticism 
finds every book and every sermon missing arm. 

Judged this standard, Tennyson must return from the great beyond 
give account the deeds done the body before the bar human 
judgment,—the sanctuin the associate editor evening newspaper; 
for his Edwin Morris’’ Tennyson has quoted from Horace’s 
his Friend and has given Virgil borrowed from Homer, and 
Milton from both, and Shakespeare from every source under the sun, but 
the quotation-marks are missing. Does Tennyson his Queen” 
need remind that quotes from Job, may find much 
can pass over the the Every poet, 
from the Elizabethan age ourown Longfellow, Whittier, and Brown- 
ing, has thumbed the classics for material and form pat- 
ents ideas, less than expire limitation, and then 
ideas become public property. hundred thousand Oxford 


and Cambridge need footnotes, asterisks, quotation-marks, parallel 
lines their editions order detect the beauties Hor- 
ace, and the songs Dante and Tasso, Only the Dick Bottom litera- 
ture necds them. 

The artist who painted Daniel the lions’ den, and expiained that 
Daniel could told from the lions the green cotton his 
hand, would the ideal the mind such modern newspaper critic. 
The ignoramus, not the scholar the frank fool, not the honest thinker, 
needs such explanations. The farmer brings his produce market, not 
his farm machinery; his eggs, not his hens; his milk, not his cows. 
the preacher, the artist, the poct, necd not show his raw material, 
only will convince that his owa powers assimilation have worked 
upon and given new combination, the fruitage his own genius, 
Each one has his own word give the worid, his own poein, picture 
that must given generously and lovingly part his very 
being, and when this done passes into the great beyond for his re- 
Like one who wraps the drapery his couch about him 
And lies down pleasant 

For reprint this, see pp. 353-356. 

not necessary explain that this quotation from 
Thanatopsis. 
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ARTICLE 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE PLACE THE SERMON THE MOUNT THE 
CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 


SERIOUS error seems increasingly prevalent concerning the 
place which the Sermon the Mount was designed occupy amid the 
remedial agencies the gospel. hear much said about going back 
the Sermon the Mount, doing should gain distinct 
and clear ourselves from later and useless excrescences 
whereas the fact that the Sermon the Mount, reason the time 
which was delivered, for nothing else, occupied with only one 
phase Christian truth, and would extremely defective made 
stand itself. The Sermon the Mount the law, and not the gos- 
pel, and, like the law Moses, but the schoolmaster leading Christ. 
The more distinctive elements giving power Christ’s works and words 
were brought light subsequent the delivery this sermon. Indeed 
they were not available the world until after Christ’s death and resur- 
rection and the spiritual manifestation Pentecost, and would now 
largely beyond our reach but for the apostolic epistles which unfold and 
enforce them. 

The truth these statements will appear from even hasty glance 
the sermon. ‘The Beatitudes pronounce blessings only upon those who 
have kept the law, and the standard set one which none the 
hearers could say that had attained. Who Christ’s hearers could 
have said that was one the really poor spirit, the meek, the 
merciful, the pure heart, the peacemakers, and those that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness? But only they were blessed. 
What chance therefore did the multitudes have, does mankind gen- 
eral have, become these 

the specific sections upon the fulfilling the law, the exalted char- 
acter the standard set appears most emphatic terms. 
ever shall break one these least commandments, and shall teach men 
shall called least the kingdom heaven. But say unto 
you, that every one who angry with his brother shall danger 
the judgment and whosoever shall say his brother, Raca, shall 
danger the council; and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
danger the hell fire. Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
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lest haply deliver thee the officer, and thou cast into 
Verily say untothee, Thou shalt means come out thence, 
till thou hast paid farthing. thy right hand causeth thee 
stumble, cut off, and cast from thee. Resist not him that 
evil; but whosoever smiteth thee thy right cheek, turn him the 
other But say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you, Take heed that not your 
eousness before men, seen have reward with 
have forgiven our debtors. forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. Lay not for 
yourselves treasures upon the but lay for 
treasures heaven. For where thy treasure is, there thy heart will 
also. not therefore anxious, saying, What shall eat? or, 
things therefore whatsoever would that men should unto you, even 
narrow the gate and straightened the way, that leadeth unto life, and 
few that find it. Not every one that sayeth unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom heaven; but that doeth the will 
Father which heaven. Many will say unto that day, 
Did not prophesy thy name, and thy name cast out devils, and 
thy name many mighty works? will profess unto them 
never knew you: depart that work iniquity. Every one 
that heareth these words mine, and doeth them not, shall likened 
foolish man, which built his house upon the 

thus appears that the Sermon the Mount little else than reit- 
eration the moral law, emphasizing all its requirements declaring 
them have respect the thoughts the heart, and not the 
outward are forgiven only have forgiven others, 
how can hope forgiven The motives essential the se- 
curing this high obedience are largely absent from the Sermon the 
Mount. ‘The preaching this sermon was calculated the time, and 
unconnected with doctrines unfolded later period Christ’s history, 
always calculated, produce conviction sin. contemplation 
the truths here presented not adapted the production faith and 
hope. The hearers upon this occasion were not converted like those who 
heard Peter upon the day Pentecost: they were simply 
the authority with which the Saviour spoke. The only intimation 
mercy this sermon appears the seventh chapter, where read, 
and shall given you; seek, and shall find; for every- 
one that asketh, but even this followed the most ter- 
rific warning against hypocrisy asking. only they whoask aright 
who shall receive. 

explanation these facts, should noted that the Sermon the 
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Mount was preached before the most characteristic facts the gespel 
were enacted. sermon makes clear the duties mankind, but does 
not reveai, and that time could not reveal, the love God ex- 
pressed the sufferings and death Christ. The preaching the apos- 
tles was successful because they had, the theme their discourses, 
the culminating exhibition God’s love the death Christ which 
mysterious way makes effective all believers atonement for the sins 
the past, and, the same time, furnishes the most melting motives 
obedience which have ever been presented mankind. The sufferings 
Christ which pave the way for the forgiveness sinners are the same 
time the most powerful all motives induce repentance, and es- 
tablish men the observance all the requirements the law. 

enforcement the law duty resting upon man’s spiritual na- 
ture, the Sermon the Mount invaluable; but and was de- 
signed have, asa supplement, the motive power found the later 
story Christ’s sufferings, and the unfolding the theme preserved 
for the writings the apostles. Happily are not limited 
either these alone. The church not compelled choose between 
the law emphasized the Sermon the Mount and the gospel con- 
summated the cross; but, firmly holding both, she lifts high the 
lofty standard the one, and the same time the all-powerful motives 
the other make effective. With the use both the law and the 
gospel the church has hitherto prevailed, and, this means only, will 
she continue conquer. 


NOVEL BIBLE HISTORY. 


[As illustrating the outcome most the disparaging criticisms the 
Pentateuch, the tollowing bit thorough exegesis worthy more per- 
manent reference than would receive the weekly periodical for which 
was 

THE law Moses, whatever else may said it, has always been 
commended for its striking sanitary character. But have recently read 
the charge against criminal inhumanity, statedin these terms: 
may that many believe that the Law Moses, Deut. xiv. 21, 
this country should acting the provisions law 
would soon find how decided the disapproval courts and 

One should quite sure before making the statement offensive 
would very singular conjunction incongruities the 
same humane code which forbids even the capture the mother bird from 
her nest any tree the ground, the muzzling the when 


article ex-President Bartlett, D.D., the Advance for 
January 1897. 
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treads out the corn, and plowing with the and ass together, find 
also express, universal, permanent provision, and therefore encourage- 
ment the Hebrew sell diseased meat the foreigner. there 
the Deuteronomic code positive for every member the 
Jewish race what any one thiscountry doing would 
punished the courts 

There not. Does the Hebrew word unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced diseased meat,’’ actually mean that? does compe- 
tent scholar will pretend Can the word shown any case 
definitely designate diseased meat? cannot. Can even shown 
any instance distinctly include diseased meat such? in- 

Indeed, clause the very verse cited, but not alluded the refer- 
ence, itself sufficient refute the assertion. the clause which as- 
signs stranger within thy gates’’ substantially the same treat- 
this respect the The writer selects from the first 
clause the verse one word which somewhat vaguely renders the He- 
brew word, curiously omits the second clause, and fixes the third, 
The second clause, taken connection with the injunction the very 
near context and numerous other injunctions this same book Deu- 
effectually disproves the charge. Now, replacing the He- 
brew word the text, and inserting the omitted clause (in parenthesis, 
call attention it), the passage reads thus: shall not eat any 
nevelah (thou mayest give the stranger that within thy gates, 
that may eat it); thou mayest sell the foreigner.’’ pos- 
sible for any man understand diseased meat which the Jew 
was sell the foreigner, was induce the favored stranger within 
the gates toeat giving him? Still the constant and 
strenuous commands given this very book Deuteronomy, and 
close connection with this text, preclude the possibility such inter- 
pretation. 

How was the Jew commanded treat the stranger within the 
thus coupled with the foreigner? this same chapter, only eight verses 
later, find one the many commands requiring the treatment 
this same stranger’’ (the same word, Ger), who this respect 
steadily classed with the widow and the fatherless and the Levite, one 
this very chapter (verses 28, 29), when the end three 
years the tithe increase brought and laid up, the command 
given, The Levite, because hath portion nor inheritance with thee, 
and the fatherless, and the s/ranger, and the widow, which are within 
thy gates, shall come and eat and satisfied; that the Lord thy God may 
bless thee all the work thine hand which thou doest.’’ still 
more strongly, chapter 18, 19, [God] doth execute the judgment 
the fatherless and the widow, and loveth the stranger, giving him 
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the land Egypt.’’ Similar injunctions for the kind treatment the 
tranger, with the same classification with the widow and the fatherless, 
ind for similar reasons, are given connection with the feast weeks 
xvi. 11) and tabernacles (xvi. 13). The Hebrews were not oppress 
stranger (xxiv. 14), nor pervert the judgment the stranger, nor 
the stranger, the fatherless and widow from gleaning the grain- 
(xxiv. 19), the olive trees (verse 20), and the vineyard (verse 21). 
same three classes are commended special kindness with double 
chapter xxvi. 12, 13, with reminder the Israelites’ 
bondage Egypt. 

Now noted that the passage where our friend finds his dis- 
the But view these steady and urgent require- 
ments the same Deuteronomic code the near context, find the 
injunction permission give him diseased meat interpretation 
entirely precluded any other admissible, might say, possible. 
And with the case the stranger resident within the gates, that the 
foreigner the same passage also falls. 

different interpretation very obvious, and has been very commonly 
ind easily recognized down the present time. ceremonial restriction 
was laid the Jew which was not laid the stranger within the gates 
the foreigner. What contained the prohibition and the per- 
mission the verse question (and other similar passages), simply 
this: The Jew being forbidden eat blood, was therefore forbidden 
eat any bird animal that had not been regularly slaughtered and drained 
its 

The assertion implication that means diseased meat, has 
been already said, destitute foundation. means the Ge- 
senius renders (in the Thesaurus), cadaver, translated Robinson, 
corpse, carcass; Fuerst defines, the sunk, the fallen, hence Kno- 
bel and Dillmann render this the fallen, does Strack Lev. 
13; Oettli renders here, corpse (Leichnam), Not all dead animals 
carcasses were forbidden the Jew; but have long catalogue clean 
animals which was permitted eat, yet not until the blood had been 
thoroughly drained from thein (Lev. xvii. 14, this very reason 
the passage just referred to, the torn wild beasts prohibited, and 
also nevelah. Now, what carcasses wild animals might covered 
this word (and for the reason rendered), not included those torn 
wild Ail others not regularly and drained; such 
all and beasts killed the hunter and not bled, all killed acci- 
dent, battling with one another, those caught traps and snares, 
happened hundreds and thousands during the present year, and, 
might add, destroyed hail Egypt, and North Dakota the 
25th last May. All these would fall within the reason rendered, and 
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put the the same general class with the more specific and per- 
haps more common one those torn wild beasts. This the simple, 
consistent and long received explanation. Any one who shall attentively 
read the first twenty verses the chapter containing the passage ques- 
tion, and other partly parallel ones (Lev. xvii. 14, 15; Ex. xxii. 31; xxii, 
Ezek. iv. 14), and observe the reason rendered, and the association 
the act with ceremonial and prohibition blood, will see the 
perfect validity the received interpretation, The stranger and the for- 
eigner might eat; the Jew under his ritual law might not, although the 
Levitical code which claims many years earlier, this was forbidden 
the stranger and the foreigner also. slight modification had been 
made during the intervening forty years. 

This, say, the accepted interpretation the best modern scholars, 
Dillmann says, From the prohibition blood follows also not eat 
the torn, which the blood not drawn (Lev. 
Strack: case the fallen and torn the blood not duly poured 
The somewhat radical Kalisch says (Lev. 223): ‘‘Such flesh 
was partially not chiefly interdicted because allowed but imperfect 
removal the blood.’’ And the Higher Critic, Driver, says (Deut. 
165): The ground upon which this flesh was prohibited doubtless, 
partly because unwholesome, but principally because would 
not thoroughly drained 

The Hebrew have taken the same ground with the best 
expositors, Jahn more than sixty years ago said (Upham’s translation, 
154) that both these things, the and the torn beasts, were 
interdicted, inasmuch the blood remained the 
says 483), ‘‘Even for this reason they ate 
corpse and nothing torn wild beasts, because here was the 
Saalschuetz, midway between (1853), says this verse under discussion, 
that law speaks only one kind forbidden thing, namely, 
beasts which had not fallen the (Das Mosaiches Recht, 
252, note.) 

After what has been said scarcely need added that the English 
phrase, that which dieth which alone the charge against 
the Moses understood defend itself, very loose rendering, 
not supported the Septuagint, Vulgate, far aware any 
modern lexicographer careful scholar, but used and retained for want 
English word brief phrase that exactly covered the case, and with- 
out thought, probably, that would ever put such The 
Douay Version renders little more, though not quite, exactly, what- 
soever dead easily understood mean, not properly slaugh- 
tered, But waiving the question what would the best brief rendering, 
obvious that the assertion that the law Moses permitted diseased 


meat sold the foreigner unjustifiable. 
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ARTICLE 
SEMITIC AND ORIENTAL NOTES. 


THE PERIOD THE JUDGES. 


the December issue the Proceedings the Society Bib- 
cal Professor Flinders Petrie has very interesting and 
article the vexed matter the period the Judges, which 
ems promise that the whole matter may soon completely under- 
ood, and the differences reconciled. And the importance the rela- 
the thorough understanding the Judges period the whole 
question cannot well overestimated. Professor Petrie fixes 
date the Exodus 1204 later, which seems cer- 
inly late enough, though his method arriving the date clear and 
enough. reasons from the inscription Merenptah stat- 
fought and subdued Israelites, that did not restrict his 
the Philistines, and that, had the Jews been Palestine 
period, the record the war would have appeared the book 
udges. This general safe inference, though possible that, 
book the Judges, portion the record may have 
eenlost dropped out. addition hereto, there sign Pales- 
iniaa campaign Ramessu III. and that hence, the Jewish invasion 
been subsequent Ramessu III.’s last campaign. His date 
have been not later than 1180-1148 which puts the date 
the Jewish invasion 1164 lower; and hence the date the 
point very near 1200 

dso discusses the reigns the kings and the priestly genealogies, 
then proceeds from these results discuss the period the Judges 
tself. Professor Petrie, others have often done before him, shows the 
‘arelessuse the expression years’’ connection with the reigns 
David, and illustrates, from the probable facts concerning 
how productive misunderstanding that expression has 
example, Saul was warned his second year, that his suc- 
already chosen Sam. xiii. 14), and David comes the front 
almost inmediately the Amalekite war. Now Saul died when Da- 
vid was thirty Sam. 4), David probably not being less than 
yars old the war just mentioned, Saul’s reign limited 
about thre years before David, and ten years after, making about thir- 
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teen This, may mentioned, but one many such 
examples Old Testament use figures. 

From this would appear that, taken with the genealogies and other 
data, the period the Judges covers about one hundred and five years 
between 1150 and 1045 Now the book Judges, Professor Petrie 
again points out, consists really three histories, which may desig- 
nated about follows: The history Galilee and the North, that 
Moab and the East, and that the Philistines and the West Ephraim, 
This has always been clear, and has frequently been shown, and has been 
fruitful much explanation the matters discussed the book 
Judges itself. The analysis the periods within the book thus 

Judges iii. North, 1st captivity and deliverance. 

East, captivity and deliverance. 

North, captivity and deliverance. 

West, Ist captivity and deliverance, continuing 

East, history the end. 

this way see the growth the power the Judges, the connection 
the various districts with each other, and picture the rise cen- 
tral authority. each history, before the monarchy appears, there 
stable rule effected the district. 

Now the total period these districts thus arranged, the North 
118 years, the East 122 years, and the West 121 years. But here 
the complicating years’’ period, included each one them; 
and the experience connection with Saul’s reign taken 
basis calculation, these periods are very materially reduced. But ths 
leaves the period according Egyptian history, stated, 105 years 
cording the genealogies, about 116 years; and according the 
Judges, years, subject some other modifications 
The reconciliation completely these differences, Professor Petrie says, 
hardly practicable yet, though some ways which 
aided. But the main, the three sources compared this way 
our author has compared them, least very suggestive, and 
imately correct that may well stand until much lefi- 
nite appears modify his view. far the most careful dicus- 
sion the date question the period covered the book 
have seen, and gives hope that will aid fixing some other 
which are intimately allied the period the Judges. Pe- 
trie’s chronology the whole period worthy being here 
for comparison and further study. below 
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Philistines West (including 


[his table subject slight variations but will found, Professor 
Petrie thinks, fair working chronology the period covers. Cer- 
ainly the way which the results have been worked out, and the rea- 
the general grounds assigned for them are very satisfac- 
and entitle the table great consideration. 


AND LITERARY CRITICISM. 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS BROWN his annual address, before the Society 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Old Testament de- 
section two the question the proper relation 
ogy the literary problems the Old Testament. appears think 
that the discoveries archzeology, though interesting enough their 
way, have little real force and bearing related the matters liter- 
ary judgment and criticism which the higher critics have been discussing. 

His view the case simply that all such discoveries are 
historical material which must itself subjected careful analysis and 
criticism, and that its interpretation often matter less difficult 
than that the Old Testament documents themselves,—a statement 
which certainly very true. Used, says, other historical evidence 
is, any, namely, having been itself critically sifted and 
properly classified and authenticated. Professor Brown thinks that, 
ally conservatism, useless battle literary criticism, be- 
cause not designed win that kind struggle. may im- 
portant historical fact, but has influence and can 
have none determining literary fact. says, for ex- 
ample, can have nothing offer the question, whether Moses 
did did not write the Pentateuch. 

From Professor position there can very little dissent first, 
because what says true; and secondly, because does not touch 
the real point issue the battle between and the liter- 
ary The most casual examination the materials out which 
literary criticism has been constructed the last fifty seventy-five 
years will show, that the higher criticism has been giving itself not mere- 
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purely literary matters, but arbitrarily reconstructing 
statement fact, certain textual character, has been im- 
portant enough not swept away assertion totally unjustifiable 
from the mere literary contemplation the facts. The presence 
word, series words, form expression, has been sufficient 
discredit, the mind the literary critic, any number matters his- 
torical fact. criticism has not confined itself matters literary, 
but rather undertaken reconstruct and alter, each according the per- 
sonal inclination the critic, the most fundamental statements the 
document under review. just this part the assumption the 
higher critics that the have punctured, and this which 
causes the resentment the higher critics. say that writing did not 
exist the time Moses any such form would make the Penta- 
teuch possible, not literary fact, but statement historical possi- 
bility. And base argument against Moses’ authorship the Pen- 
tuteuch upon such statement, certainly not literary criticism, what- 
ever else may be. Yet this has been done. has shown 
how insufferably arrogant the cocksure attitude the higher critics has 
been and may observed, passing, that the higher critics have 
grown more cautious recent years the matter predictions and 
date-making. has certainly justified its being, does 
more than remind coterie petty infallibilities that the Almighty re- 
serves such attributes for himself alone. 

the other hand, has rendered positive service the re- 
construction and revivifying periods biblical history concerning 
which had little knowledge. One thinks the attention now 
given the material Assyriology contrasted with Robertson Smith’s 
which before his death saw blunder. Has textual criticism 
notliing that owes Assyriology? and, the mere literary side, have 
the Assyrian accounts biblical themes significance weight the 
literary argument? Not the weight the decisive witness, but weight 
surely. The same true Egyptian research, the preceding note 
will abundantly show. Professor Sayce certainly has the best his op- 
ponents this matter. They were sure they knew everything from the 
literary side. proved them that there were many things concern- 
ing which they evidently knew nothing, and more concerning which 
they were Itis not strange that should farther, and ap- 
parentiy seek discredit them everything, they did him. 

For the tablets, Professor Brown has but single para- 
graph. Ina word they have not been sufficiently and assim- 
ilated.’’ True enough and there are people who say precisely same 
thing about the book But seems considerable number 
persons least enough acquainted with the main facts, 
that the Tell-el-Amarna tablets have been sufficiently acquired and as- 
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make considerable portion the critical world pause and 
hink twice before venturing settle some the fundamental 
Christian interpretation. 

One single statement Professor Brown’s address will well not 
and remember view all have been saying, name- 
when says, With reference questions date, there manifest 
increased recognition the force arguments diminishing the 
mount pre-exilic Hebrew literature that has come down us, and in- 
proportionately the exilic and the post-exilic, particularly the 
not now the time discuss this statement, but ven- 
ure the criticism the remark, that from this time out more rational 
thorough the literature the Old Testament will 
end prove precisely the reverse. 


BABYLONIAN AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


linguistic history the Old Testament has recent years devel- 
into one the most interesting, and some respects one the 
most important, branches Old Testament study. More than ever the 
ritual, and laws which must suitably placed their order de- 
velopment thoroughly comprehended. being inspired 
final authority known the subject the arrangement the material 
contained the books the Old Testament, becomes the work 
scholars and others grapple with the matter arrangement and this, 
for the most part, what gives the question the dates the docu- 
nents the importance has, though, first glance, the ideas seem 
the important thing. But obviously the understanding the ideas 
great measure the knowledge the conditions from 
Which emerged, and the necessities which required their enactment 
into institutions and laws. 

Until within comparatively recent period, the whole tendency crit- 
ical study the Old Testament was the dates, and thus bring 
the and ideas the Old Testament institutions closer our own 
and must admitted that there seemed much justify the 
Many the books were placed the present arrangement 
ina period which they obviously could not belong. And many docu- 
ments early antique origin showed skill arrange- 
ment compilation which proved without question that they belonged 
toa mere highly developed literary period than that which they were 
have been created. Consequently there was general quest 
for literary period, and one such was found the exile and 
the period succeeding. Professor Brown’s statement, upon 
the eding note, the prevailing notion. But the inter- 
esting connection with the subject is, that did not seem oc- 
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cur any one that productive literary period might found earlier 
than the alleged date the documents referred to. Take, for example, 
the Mosaic books, so-called. The assumption that there might have 
such literary period contemporary earlier than Moses was dismissed 
with contemptuousness that made argument about almost impossible, 
later period one must look, and the result was that the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. blossomed out into what must have been, one can credit that 
produced all attributed it, one the most astounding literary devel- 
opments the history the world. 

There was, however, just one shadow across the sunlit landscape 
seventh-century beauty and simplicity. was the linguistic difficul- 
ties, which everywhere persistently protruded themselves, and perplexed, 
and often stultified the overconfident expositors seventh-century sun- 
light and productiveness, The discovery and the remarkable expansion 
Assyrian knowledge and literature has still further beclouded that 
seventh-century brightness, and, what more amazing still, seeins 
threaten make the erstwhile standing-ground par excellence precar- 
ious foundation, for secure results, the floating reeds upon which 
Noah’s dove vain essayed rest her feet. The date-making business 
took new turn, and the gaze was and turned backward, and have 
learned wait more patiently and liave longer the 
noisiness seventh-century self-satisfaction. well that so, and 
shall probably learn more with the latter attitude than with the for- 
mer, though have less the dogmatic certitude once common, 

Aside from the great light thrown upon the Old Testament the com- 
parative Semitic linguistic study, there have been made strong 
ously eloquent beginnings science Babylonian under 
Professor Hilprecht’s leadership, which will still more begloom the 
cates seventh-century suniight and Not content with 
the development words texts, the very letters themselves, and the 
history their form are being which throw- 
ing great light upon the relative age, not merely texts, but ideas, 
because these happen expressed one form and this, 
too, promises revolutionary field activity. has been pointed out 
before these Notes, that there was striking relationship form and 
meaning, with some lateral variations, between the the Bab- 
ylonian and the Chinese and from this and similar sources, the pa- 
tient comparison form and development, may get 
more intelligence from most unexpected upon these very ques- 
tions over which have for century been struggling, even though 
will take long time and the material 
sound conclusions can 

The instances which ideas and dates respect the Old 
literature have clarified and modified have been abundantly shown 
ever since the publication Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte 
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Testament,’’ and this knowledge has gained general acceptance. But 
one has yet attempted what some new Robertson Smith must attempt, 
the revision Old Testament religious ideas with the modifications 
which the knowledge and light Assyriology compel. That great work 
still accomplished, and from the new discoveries 
and elucidations will come important aid completer understanding 
what more and more demonstrated incomparably the most inter- 
esting antique literature the world. With respect the New Testa- 
ment also, this has most vital relation because one the first and 
most valuable the Assyrian contributions our knowledge was large 
fund matter dealing with the Semitic social customs and life, and 
these turn have most decided bearing upon the rise social institu- 
tions. Marriage, property, land tenure, taxation, and host other 
questions are thus made clearer their development, and bring the 
New Testament better comprehension the existing ideas and their 
history, upon which the social mutations proposed Christ and his dis- 
ciples were imposed. New Testament morality and New Testament 
doctrine will not least among the gainers from the increased interest 
the letter and form the primary languages from which the now 
complex Semitic development arose. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


NOTICES RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


327. Chicago: Fleming Revell Co. $1.25. 

The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., Central Church, Chicago, the 
successor David Swing, has written book. not ordinary 
book, and reveals clearly why Central Church crowded hear this 
would well repay many clergymen who are painfully 
conscious that their audiences are acquiring that tired feeling, make 
little study the secret Dr. Hillis’ power, and then ask, new in- 
terpretation may not placed upon that much-abused and long-suffer- 
ing word,—gospel. Dr. Hillis sets before feast good things. 

manna the hungry soul, 
And the weary, 

the sheaves did obeisance Joseph, the dusty books upon forgot- 
ten shelves come down greet their friend when approaches, for books 
know their friends, though they are closed the presence one who has 
eyes but sees not; they are dumb the one who has ears but hears not. 
Not such Dr. Hillis. His soul open the voice the past, his 
heart open the friends the present. whomsoever God hath 
spoken inthe past, whether Moses Socrates, him Dr. Hillis 
Hence books are him not simply intellectual life, they are soul life, 
and bring the valuable part yesterday into to-day. Thus brings the 
people to-day busy, hustling city like Chicago know and love the 
souls yesterday who have left their message and then have passed 
into the beyond, 

feast things each week; hence the thoughtful and 
the observing dine his tabie. fruits from every clime are here; the 
flowers with their fragrance, from every byway and from every nook and 
cranny under the sun, are thrown about with profusion suggestive 
extravagance that like breath spring through the open window 
when the buds are opening and the throstle calls nature’s feast. Like 
Him who drew from the lilies the field, the birds the 
air, the sages the past, and yet left the impress his own mind upon 
all, and the crowds gathered hear him; Dr. Hillis sees the word 
gospel not simply the inexorable laws logic,—the foreordination and 
predestination Calvinistic interpretation, the ribs and the backbone, 
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the skeleton religious truth but his mind finds the beautiful, the at- 
tractive, the loving. worshiper Ruskin, the apostle the 
beautiful less than the practical. His theology clothed with flesh 
and blood has the glow health upon its cheeks the light love 
its eye, and like untothe Son man. his interpretation 
the word gospel, his success illustrates that the people yet love 
and hear gladly. 

Like the sipping the sweetened water from every flower, and yet, 
becoming its own alchemist, gives itself, and thus transmutes this 
into honey the gift its own genius; Dr. Hillis has his own 
power and personality put his own interpretation upon these 
truths, and thus has given them new life and meaning. himself 
close nature’s heart. Hence speaks our own best thoughts and 
sincerest moods. When would die the song that our lips cannot 
sing, hear from his own lips, for this the poet’s mission, Hence 
read ourselves him, for voices the unsaid things the heart. 
The touch pathos, the own harmony here finds language, and 
love the singer. This the gospel to-day, ago men erected 

scaffolding and then took away, and now love pour the 
broad steps into this completed temple. Christianity now established, 
our songs and our national life, and its miracles need de- 
fense. Paul and Calvin builded well, and now rejoice their work, 
all past, and behold its meaning the completed 
The greatest preachers have assumed the fundamentals Christianity, 
and gone build thereon. wise was this plan that Harvard Col- 
lege forgot question the fact the resurrection when Phillips Brooks 

assumed but went with him admiringly into the beauty and 
power the corollaries. Christianity needs the scaffolding and 
the props brought into every sermon, for the truths the Son Mary have 
filled the world with fragrance. ‘The greatest miracle the New Testa- 
ment now seen the character the Nazarene. 

Such book Dr. Hillis’ most useful this day, when the tendency 
exalt the state and belittle the individual. Social man absorbing 
individual man. Dr. Ely’s excellent work the Social Law Ser- 
fit companion book, therefore, for this plea for individual cul- 
ture and development. The two poles thought need the 
building society through its ideal units and the highest develop- 
ment the individual through his social Dr. Hillis’ book 
stands for the first, and Dr. Ely’s for the second, these lines thought. 

Dr. Ely more ignores the highest and best self-culture than Dr. 

Hillis does the social instincts and nature man. Each has simply 
placed especial emphasis upon his own line thought. find the 
highest self neighbor truth that needs emphasis this day. 
discovery this, not the intellect alone but through larger unfold- 
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ing the spiritual consciousness, will usher good-will that actually 
becomes fad, and fashionable. Dr. Hillis has written book that full 


GEORGE HARRIS, Professor Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Pp. 446. Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Professor Harris should have called his volume Moral ra- 
ther than Moral for, fact, does not differ compass 
and design from ordinary books giving systematic treatment ethics, 
and, general, his conclusions are harmony with the ordinary inter- 
pretations Christianity. The reasoning usually sound while the 
literary style uniformly high order. But the author’s theory 
evolution not thoroughgoing enough help him over the hard points, 
any rate abandons when comes accounting for Christ, and 
says that believes the miraculous conception Jesus and his 
resurrection from the dead. Nor does accept evolution adequate 
account the origin man, and the moral nature upon which all 
ethics based. short, seems have adopted the word 
tion without accepting its full significance, and have used without 
clearly defining the limitations put upon it. therefore plays fast and 
with it, deceiving himself probably much will his readers. 

The chapter upon Ethics and brings the surface more 
the author’s divergences from the standard statements the Christian 
church than does any other. But this the divergences are often 
more apparent than real. Few Calvinists would accept the caricature 
which rejects. idle attempt make out that the love God 
was absent from the Calvinistic creed, that denied the Fatherhood 
God. One can exalt the dignity the parent without destroying the 
tenderness his affection. general, also, must said that the au- 
thor does scant justice the New England theology, which freely 
criticises. 


THE PURITAN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. By- 
INGTON, D.D., Member the American Society Church History. 
With Introduction ALEXANDER D.D., Minister 
the First Church Cambridge. Pp. xl, 406. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 1896. 

history must needs more than the relation events. this 
must added such insight into the relation the order and sequence 
events forth with the narration, rather through it, that 
philosophy history which is, after all; but another name for the work- 
ing Providence human Not every man qualified chroni- 
cle facts possesses the insight and acumen which are equally necessary 
constitute his work history. The first feeling the reader this robust 
voiume that its author has brought his task this peculiar fitness for 
it, and that, field already well covered not few, has 
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explored with good success. The volume shows the zest sympathetic 
inquiry, the ripeness mature thought, and the strength wide and 
well-balanced study other and related departments thought. 

The book contains eight chapters: The Puritan England The 
Pilgrim and the ‘‘The Early Ministers New 
Pynchon, Gent.’’; The Family and Social Life the Puri- 
Case Rev. Robert and The Religious Life the Eighteenth 
Century Northern New England.’’ The general research and the bio- 
graphicai and local interest are pleasantly blended. The book has human 
interest well historic value. question whether the order 
the chapters might not well have been varied, placing all the general top- 
ics first and the local and biographical studies the end but this unim- 
portant, and the special studies are the best place for their illustrative 
value. 

the whole, the best work the analysis the Puritan life and 

character, set forth the chapters the home life the Puritan 
people and the public and personal life the ministers. this last de- 
partment, especially, the contribution current knowledge large. 
Dr. Byington has unkind words for the Pilgrims, but comes 
the defense the Puritans against overzealous friends the Plymouth 
colony. shows that their enterprise, social standing, vigor and 
power, the learning and ability their ministry, and the intelligence and 
literature their people, the Puritans were the lead. Over against 
this acknowledges the greater tolerance and more truly Christian spirit 
the Pilgrims. This seems fair estimate are likely 
obtain the relative virtues these two great kindred movements. 

The work did not need introduction from any one, but one more 
fit could have been found than Dr. McKenzie, and his forewords are 
well chosen and characteristic. 


ANNALS KING’S from the Puritan Age New England the 
Pp. xxviii, Little, Brown 1896. $5.00, 

King’s Chapel, Boston, and the religious society worshiping have 
aunique history. The organization was founded 1686 meet the 
wants the officials and few their sympathizers who were 
not satisfied with the puritanical the early Congregationalists, 
the time the American Revolution, gradually grew impor- 
tance until the present substantial and really noble stone edi- 
fice which such landmark the city the present time. But dur- 
ing all this period the Episcopal Church America was entirely English 
its organization and government. The breaking out the Revolu- 
tionary war scattered the adherents King’s Chapel their pastor, Rev. 
Henry Caner, with large part his parish, sailing away with the Brit- 
ish fleet when Boston Harbor March 10, 1776. 

VOL. LIV. 214. 
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Left pastorless, and bereft its main supporters, the remnant the 
church made the best the situation opening its audience-room for 
while the services the Old South Church. conducting their own 
services, also, was found expedient omit prayers for the while 
became evident that the Unitarian sentiments prevalent not only 
Boston, but certain influential quarters England, had deeply affect- 
the remaining membership. Asa result these was 
difficult secure regularly ordained clergyman who would accepta- 
ble the people. The problem was finally solved the Congregational 
way the church itself ordaining, the 18th November, 1787, James 
Freeman, who had acceptably served reader for several 
der Mr. Freeman’s guidance, the Episcopal service the English Church 
was revised eliminate the Trinitarian clauses, and adapt 
the conditions prevalent America. Many these changes have since 
been adopted the Protestant Episcopal 

During the present century King’s Chapel has continued fill most 
prominent position among the religious, patriotic, and benevolent agen- 
cies Boston. Its history, faithfully recorded here, history 
small part the most cultured, philanthropic, and devoutly religious 
portion the Commonwealth Massachusetts. The numerous engray- 
ings, coupled with the full biographical sketches, give great value the 
volume for general historical reference. Indeed, neither the civil nor the 
religious history Boston and New England can fully understood un- 
til one has perused this admirable 


IMMORTALITY AND THE NEW THEODICY. GORDON, Min- 
ister the Old South Church, Boston. xii, 130. Boston and New 

This volume contains admirable statement the true grounds upon 
which our belief immortality rests. The evidence not 
tive, but probable. But this respect like that all other induct- 
ive conclusions Noman knows enough the nature mind 
and matter affirm with positiveness that the mind cannot exist inde- 
pendent the body. ‘There much show that the mind inde- 
pendent the body. There something which gives unity the varied 
bodily sensations, and which survives numerous changes which the 
body subjected. great man, and such are the limitations his 
life this world, that the possession life beyond the grave neces- 
sary justify the wisdom God bringing him into this existence. 

The author argues, however, not merely for immortality, but for the 
blessed immortality all, using the old-style Universalist arguments. 
His chief new argument should not pass without additional 
justification his dogmatic statement, that intelligent person who 
for hour takes the new situation, and allows its legitimate influ- 
ence upon the mind can ever again support the traditional idea which 
limits God’s saving interest the race this 52), the author 
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appeals evolution, and the antiquity man, which thinks proved 
that doctrine. man his says, can survey the be- 
wildering total humanity that evolution puts before him, and admit 
that the saving interest God mankind ceases death, and still be- 
lieve that God moral (p. The misconception this ra- 
ther doginatic twofold: the first place, accepts with too 
little question extreme views concerning the antiquity man; and, 
the second place, overlooks the abundant evidence that prehistoric 
men were comparatively number. During that indefinite time 
which mankind eked out scanty existence the use rough stone 
implements would require one hundred thousand years for many 
men live the world now come the stage action cen- 
tury. Dr. Gordon’s appeal this argument here, and his previous 
work, but illustrates how imperfectly has thought through the prem- 
ises upon which his arguments are based. Evolution has not materially 
changed the basis reasoning upon ethical questions and the methods 
which would justify the ways God with 


RECENT ADVANCES THEISTIC PHILOSOPHY RELIGION. JAMES 
M.A., B.D., B.Se., Corresponding Member 
the Royal Academy Sciences, Letters, and Arts Padua; author 
Significance the Old Testament for Modern 
and Minister St. Andrew’s Parish, Kilmarnock. Pp. lvi, 
burgh and William Blackwood and 1897. 12s. 6d. 
This well-printed and substantial volume fitly supplements the author’s 

previous treatise upon Progressiveness Modern 

One impressed reading with the author’s great 

iarity with the modern literature bearing upon the subject, and with the 

judicial treatment accorded all authorities. ‘The author, however, 
din and confusion modern speculation, Dr. Lindsay hears the under- 
tone truth concerning God which has come down from early times 
through the literature the Old and the New Testament. While recog- 
nizing the truth underlying the doctrine the divine 
greatly emphasized many theistic writers the present day, not 
carried away, some are, the extent practically denying the tran- 
scendence the Deity. His own position is, has grown always 
more evident that Philosophy Religion can satisfying the 
most clear-sighted thought to-day, which, while postulating personal 
and self-existent being the immanent principle the world and the 
world’s development, fails pass outwards and upwards the concep- 

tion this personal being (p. 109). 

the same strain maintains that unfair demand physical 
science that shall demonstrate the existence and attributes God for 
the causes which enter into the theistic conception the universe lie 
“outside and beyond the universe things. only higher and 
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more science, than that which commonly designated 
can turn theist and search for the first cause. 

Naturally enough, also, the author defends the realistic view the 
universe the outcome modern science. can doubt 
that the science our time, its most thoughtful aspects, very truly 
apprehends the dualistic character the causation principle, which 
seen mean, the one hand, sequence, dependence, manifestation, 
and, the other hand, signify substance, continuity, persistent dia- 
lectical core being through all phenomenal (p. 159). 

‘The author maintains, also, for God that infinite freedom which the 
equivalent self-determination that perfect’’ (p. Nor the 
author blinded the physiological speculation which would confound 
mind and body and destroy the idea the liberty the will. 
doubt, the delicacy and the exactness the correspondences between 
mind and body are much more keenly appreciated than they were, but 
nothing that science has been able set forth these relations 
psychosis and neurosis’ kind invalidate the theistic position 
the remotest degree. such effects disease accident neither the 
non-existence nor even the inaction the mind has been proved” 
409). 

The volume one carefully studied, and not carelessly read, and 
attains the high-water mark theistic discussion the last quarter 
this century. 


INTRODUCTION Its Principles, its Branches, its Re- 
sults, and its Literature. ALFRED CAVE, B.A., D.D., author 
Scriptural Doctrine Sacrifice and The Inspira- 
tion the Old Testament Inductively 
and Professor Theology, Hackney College. Second Edition, 
rewritten. Pp. New York: Imported Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 

This revision and enlargement the first edition, which was published 
ten years ago, makes the volume unrivaled its line. The enlargement 
most timely, since allows the author take account the great 
number works relating the new phases theology which have re- 
cently arisen. Indeed the volume its present form well-nigh indis- 
pensable every student theology. 


INTRODUCTION THE HISTORY RELIGION, FRANK BYRON 
M.A., Litt.D., Classical Tutor the University 
Pp. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1896. 

Altogether this the most satisfactory upon the origin re- 
ligion which has yet appeared. author’s familiarity with original 
sources ample, and has welded the vast mass facts into logical 
system which commends itself with increasing force the reader pro- 
ceeds from chapter 

The author maintains that ‘‘from the beginning man believed su- 
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pernatural spirit (or spirits) having affinity with his own spirit and 
ing power over (p. being man began with spiritual 
consciousness the same content (p. the expli- 
cation development this spiritual consciousness that diversity 
arises. ‘There evolution religious beliefs, but evolution 
means always progress, author would prefer the word 
and say that ‘‘there must religion, something which 
common all religions, far they are religious, and which, how- 
ever its forms may change the course evolution, underlies them 

The various stages through which religion runs are animism, totem- 
ism, polytheism, monotheism, but these are means lineal, but 
rather divergent, direction. But monotheism its highest form has 
not arisen unaided. Its appearance connected with the special mani- 
festation characteristic early Jewish history. Polytheism has some 
countries risen towards pantheism, but most cases has degenerated 
into fetichism, while sacrifice has degenerated sacrament into 
the making gifts, and then, except the case Christianity, into 
mere magic used constrain the gods the will (p. 395). 
higher matters always due the minority, individual 
thinkers, discoverers, reformers. Religious progress moves wholly 
one line, that personality. The divine personality impresses 
itself unequally different minds, and those most impressed 
and cannot maintain impossible even improbable that such 
revelation may have been made even primitive (pp. 395-397). 


Professor Biblical Theology McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Though professedly dealing with the methods merely the higher 
criticism, this volume contains much, way illustration, touching 
the matter with which higher criticism has deal. both respects the 
will prove itself the highest vaiue not only general 
reading public, but such the higher critics themselves have their 
mental horizon unduly limited the narrowness the field which 
they confine their investigations. 

Higher criticism nothing new; always been employed in- 
telligent students the Bible. the discovery and verification 
the facts the origin, form, and value literary productions 
upon the basis their internal characteristics and contents. Itisa 
branch Origen and all the church fathers 
used reaching their conclusions concerning the New Testament 
canon. idle inveigh against higher higher 
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critic stand fall his individual success using facts and prin- 
ciples which are the common property 

But greater mistake can made than assume that the higher 
critics form kind infallible council, that the temporary agreement 
few them equivalent infallible decree. far they are 
trusted, they are able give reason for the faith that them, 
and the utmost importance that our clergymen, who hold the po- 
sition leaders religious thought, should behind the names the 
critics careful examination the reasons which they give the ba- 
sis for their revolutionary views sacred history. 

the present volume the ordinary reader will find much helpful di- 
rection, both methods study and classified references authors 
various shades thought. After glancing these references, one 
not deeply impressed with the argument from general consent which 
clamorously urged favor the latest reconstruction Old Testa- 
ment history. Most will willing match William Green against 
Driver; Howard Osgood against Cheyne; Mead against 
Smith, and Bissell against Bacon; while Germany and 
Holland still have respectable list most eminent scholars who main- 
general the ordinary view Pentateuchal history. Within the 
last two years Naumann and Hoedemaker, and little earlier 
Zahn, have vigorously maintained the unity the Pentateuch. 


NARROW BIBLICAL CRITICISM. Rev. CHARLES CAVERNO, 

every page this interesting volume the reader made 
that the subject the grasp strong and well-furnished 
deed not know any book this size which contains more helpful 
discussions the hand than are found here. ‘The volume 
contains chapters upon the interpretation the Apocalypse, Job, Jo- 
nah, Isaiah, the Imprecatory Psalms, the story Eden, 
other topics. The chapter upon the Imprecatory Psalms unexceled 
the its treatment and the vigor its style. The literary 
merits are throughout high order. 


THE BIBLE LITERATURE. Professor RICHARD Ph. 
D., the Rev. D.D., Professor D.D., 
Professor WriGut, D.D., and Others. With Introduction 
the Rev. D.D. Pp. New York and 
Crowell Co. 

This such book the people the churches are seeking. dif- 
fers from Professor Study the both 
content and method, and the two admirably supplement each other.’ That 
analytical, while this, for the most part, topical and inductive. That 
considers the several kinds literature, and illustrates them from the 
Bible this takes the books groups books the Bible for order- 
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and systematic study. There are twenty-two authors, each one treat- 
ing few pages what ordinarily considered volumes. 

unpleasant pass without word many the excellent chap- 
ters the book, every one which deserves appreciative mention. 
There not space even speak Dr. Vincent’s chapter the Para- 
bles, nor Dr. Stevens’ Paul, nor Dr. Lowrie’s admirable analysis 
Hebrews. Professor Terry’s brief introduction the Apocalypse 
unusual merit, and sets forth the only tenable view the author- 
ship and date and purpose that book. 

The volume closes very appropriately with chapter the influence 
the Bible English Literature, Professor Albert Cook, whose 
books this subject are well known. 


THE TELL-EL-AMARNA HUGO WINCKLER. Pp. xlii, 416, 
50°. New York: Lemcke Buechner; Berlin: Reuther Reichard. 
1896. $5.00 

This volume contains one page transliteration the documents 
and the opposite translation into English made (by Professor John 
Metcalf) from the German Winckler under his supervision. 
Professor Winckler says: owe special thanks the translator the 
English John Metcalf. This work required acquaintance 
with the cuneiform dialects, well thorough working over the 
texts. With both, Mr. Metcalf assisted reading the endlessly la- 
borious (p. vi). Professor Metcalf’s article the subject ren- 
ders further notice here 


THE CAUSES THE CORRUPTION THE TEXT THE 
Being the Sequel The Traditional Text the Holy 
Gospels. the late B.D., Dean Chich- 
ester. Arranged, completed, and edited MILLER, 
Wykehamical Prebendary Chichester. Pp. xiv, 290. New York: 
The 

This most lively and interesting defense the late Dean Burgon’s 
well-known positions respecting the results textual criticism the 
New Testament. opposition Tischendorf, and Westcott 
and Hort, the authors maintain that the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, 
with small number coinciding with them, are little value witnesses 
when standing alone. Indeed, their opinion these manuscripts are 
and owe their existence the fact that they were 
not worn out use, all good manuscripts that day were. The 
thors endeavor reverse most the rules textual ¢riticism which 
have been followed late, and sustain most the readings the 
great learning and ability the authors, together 
with their earnestness and remarkable power literary expression, make 
the volume indispensable all students textual criticism. 


supra, pp. 334-347. 
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CRITICAL AND COMMENTARY THE GOSPEI, ACCORD- 
ING ST. LUKE. (The International Critical Commentary.) the 
Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., D.D., Master University College, 
Durham, formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor Trinity College, Oxford, 
Pp. Ixxxviii, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1596. 

volume will add materially the reputation the Series which 
part. packed full just the information one wishes 
find commentary while the discussion remarkably free from the 
narrowing limitations often imposed upon commentators their 
bondage scholastic learning. every way commended, 
have found fewer points disagreement with the author than al- 
most any other commentary with which are conversant. copi- 
ous indexes render easy consultation. 

With reference the date the Gospel, Dr. Plummer easily disposes 
the theory that was written about the year 100; but not 
readily see his ground for favoring the date Soin place 63. 
should not agree with him his confidence asserting that 
was too early for the many attempts writing the history Christ 
which Luke refers. other hand, thirty years would seem usa 
very natural period for the rise such imperfect documents. Nor does 
seem that the advocates the later dates give sufficient weight 
the abruptness the termination Paul’s history the Acts. 

The author’s treatment the apparent discrepancies between Luke and 
other writers extremely satisfactory. specimen will 
cient. Speaking the reference Quirinius’s governmentship 
Syria (chap. ii. 2), says, are warranted maintaining (1) thata 
Roman census this time, accordance with instructions 
given Augustus, not improbable and (2) that some connec- 
tion Quirinius with Syria and the holding this census not impos- 
sible. The accuracy such that require very strong 
evidence before rejecting any statement his unquestionable blun- 
(p. 50). 


DISSERTATION THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY THE 
the Rev. HAMLYN formerly Senior Scholar 
ported Charles Scribner’s 

The long-lost Diatessaron was first brought light again 
during this century commentary upon Ephraem Syrus, discov- 
ered the library the Armenian monastery Lazzaro, near Ven- 
ice. Latin translation was published Dr. Salzburg, 
1876. Soon afterwards Arabic translation the Diatessaron itself 
was discovered the Vatican library, and later still another Arabic copy 
Egyptian monastery. The present volume presents order the 
fragments which are found Commentary, which occupy 


{ 
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between forty and fifty pages. introduction contains ample dis- 
cussion the principles upon which Ephraem made use the Diates- 
saron, and comparison these fragments with similar passages 
other writings ascribed Ephraem. The Scriptural Index Ephraem’s 
Works occupies fifty pages. 

The rediscovery the Diatessaron establishes beyond controversy the 
fact that the Fourth Gospel was accepted equal authority with the 
other three the early part the second century; thus adding very 
greatly the evidence that apostolic origin. Dr. critical 
discussion the document the very highest value, and leaves 


COMMENTARY THE Giving the Common Version, 
1611, the Revised Version, 1881 (American Readings and Renderings), 
with Critical Exegetical, Applicative Notes, and Illustrations from Life 
ple’s Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, People’s 
Dictionary the Our Sixty-six Sacred etc. Maps, 
Engravings from Photographs Bonfils, Good, Jordan, and others, 
and from Original Sketches. Pp. iv, Philadelphia: The Ameri- 

can Sunday-school Union, 1896. $1.25. 

The recent rapid increase knowledge concerning the scenes early 
Christian development has rendered new commentary upon the Acts 
desirable. Valuable were the volumes Conybeare and Howson, and 
the commentaries Hackett and Meyer, they are now consider- 
able antiquated. is, however, proper say that the new dis- 
coveries have done nothing shake our confidence the historical 
character the Acts, but have rather confirmed it. 

special feature value the present volume found the 
large number full-paged illustrations the scenes, beautifully pre- 
pared from photographs. give lifelike aspect the history such 
has not heretofore been possible. 

The work marked deep reverence for the sacred character the 
literature, combined with scrupulous regard all facts which can shed 
light upon its interpretation. Pastors and Sabbath-school teachers will 
find unrivaled its adaptation all their wants. 


THE TRAVELER AND THE ROMAN (The Morgan Lec- 
tures for 1894 the Auburn Theological Seminary, and Mansheld Col- 
lege Lectures, 1895.) Ramsay, LL.D., Professor 
Humanity, Aberdeen. Pp. xvi, 402. New York: 
Sons. 

this beautifully printed volume, Dr. Ramsay continues the elabora- 
tion his interesting and original views concerning the work the 
Apostle Paul. Read the new light which his investigations have 
thrown upon the great Apostle the Gentiles, the providential prepara- 
tion for the spread Christianity seems even more wonderful than be- 
rejecting the ordinary theory that Paul visited Galatia proper, 
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and limiting the Apostle’s journeys the southern part the Ga- 
latic Territory, firmly believes that has chosen the only method 
possible which maintain first-century origin and Lukan au- 
thorship the Acts’’ (p. 9). The date assigned the book Acts 
the early part the ninth decade the first century. The author would 
account for the omission all reference Paul’s death, the theory 
that Luke intended write another volume, but that died before the 
plan was completed, and before had put the finishing touches upon 
the second volume. 

‘The topics are treated fully that the present volume may well serve 
new and complete commentary upon the book Acts. Whether 
one agrees with all the theories not, the book indispensable full 
understanding Paul’s work seen the light the latest geograph- 
ical and historical 

DISCOURSES THE EPISTLE PAUL THE PHILIPPIANS. Rey. 
FREDERICK Pastor Union Park Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Pp. 385. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming 
Revell Co. 1896. $1.25. 
has always seemed that the shorter Epistles Paul could 

best upon connected discourses, and that the 
Epistle the Philippians was preéminently adapted this method 
treatinent. present goodly volume Dr. Noble strengthens this 
conviction. discourses based upon this loving Epistle, 
the author has consecutively commented the whole book, and treated 
many separate themes naturally suggested it. result vol- 
ume which extremely satisfactory, both its exposition the text 
and its application the topics that are uppermost the minds the 
present generation. 


‘ 


THE THE PETER AND their Own 
Words. SCHULTZE, D.D., President Moravian College, 
Pp. xii, 138. Bethlehem, Pa.: The Comenius Press. 
1596. 

Dr. Schultze has conferred great upon the world, both the 
conception and the execution this unique system theology, which 
consists classifying and collecting together the words Peter 
and Paul which relate the various doctrinal sub- 
jects theological discourse. will found most useful and conven- 
ient both private study and class exercises. 

The Student Publishing 

This book well maintains the reputation the author for remarkable 
accuracy his comprehension scientific facts, and for rare facility 
expression bringing them within reach the general public. 
its wide circulation. 
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DoGMA. Dr. HARNACK, Ordinary Professor 

Church History the University, and Fellow the Royal 

Science, Berlin. Translated from the third German Edition. 

Pp. 380. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

$2.50. 

This second volume carries the author’s discussion the close 
life. ‘The period one which brings out most clearly Dr. Har- 
ack's point view, and gives widest scope for the application his 
ast erudition. influence this point view specially manifest 
his chapter upon the formation the New Testament canon which, 
the main recognizes the value and authority the books, 
due weight much the earliest evidence the recogni- 
ion their sacred character. For example, affirms (page 42), that 
was the first find the Gospel John alongside 
while from the assaults the Alogi the Johanne- 
Gospel learn that about 160 the whole our four Gospels had not 
een recognized even Asia Minor.’’ must old 
pinion for does not accord with the present state the 
vidence. now proved, beyond reasonable doubt, that Justin 
the Gospel Peter thus placing that document before Jus- 
examination this so-called Gospel Peter proves 
ttohave been any sense original Gospel, but, like Tatian’s 
‘his compend, evident, made use the Fourth Gospel 
equally recognized with the first three while incorporates facts 
not the four Gospels. ‘This throws the acceptance the 
character all four the Gospels well back towards the first 
art the second century. vain for Harnack any one else 
esist this cumulative evidence. 


THRESHOLD COVENANT or, The Beginning Religious Rites. 

tal ete. Second Edition. Pp. xii, 326. New York: 

Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1896. 

The present volume has naturally grown out the 
previous important work Blood Covenant,’’ which 
maintained that the origin sacrifice was connected with the signifi- 
ance the initiatory rites which friendships were cemented, and tribes 
onsolidated, through the transfusion blood from one person an- 
ther. Threshold maintained that the origin 
this sacred regard for the shedding blood traced back the 
hedding blood ordinarily accompanying the consummation mar- 
vividly referred Deut. xxii. 13-21. This shedding blood 
the threshold the mysteries married life came prevail 
all nations and ages the consecration the threshold the 
the temple. corollary this interpretation, the Passover 
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the Jews interpreted mean that Jehovah, instead passing 
the houses the Israelites, crossed over the threshold which had been 
consecrated blood, and became guest instead avenger. The 
volume full information, and has been very warmly received the 
leading specialists who have devoted themselves the study 
gin social and religious customs. 


THE FOR AGE (The Yale Lectures Preaching, 
1896.) HENRY VAN D.D. (Princeton, Harvard, Yale), Pas- 
tor the Brick Church New York. Pp. xiv, 458. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, 1896. $1.75. 

Dr. Van Dyke wisely chose vary the style the lectures preach- 
ing which are annually given the students Yale College, and pre- 
sents this volume valuable treatise upon apologetics. volume 
preéminently stimulating and suggestive, rather than instructive, since 
deals with subjects that not admit exact treatment. ‘The titles 
Appendix, occupying more than one-fourth the book, filled with 
well-selected extracts from modern writings. 


AND (Yale Lectures Preaching.) NATHANIEL 
D.D., late Pastor Park Church, Hartford, 
With Memorial Addresses. Pp. 639. 
The Press. $1.75. 

Dr. Burton was one the ablest preachers his day, and his Yale 
Lectures Preaching are among the very best. been avail- 
able hitherto forbidding-looking volume price. ‘This vol- 
ume vast upon every way, and costs less than half 
Besides tie lectures referred to, contains sermons, 
and letters Dr. Burton, with the funeral addresses Drs. Dwight, 
Twichell, and Parker. 


RICHARD ROLLE and his (Library Early 
New York: The 

This second yolume continues the high grade work already spoken 
characteristic the first. source facts for the study 
the Anglo-Saxon language the book beyond value students that 
department. the same time contains original documerts the 
highest importance for the study the social conditions 
find here version the Psalms hundred years before Tyndal. The 
volume beautifully and closely printed, and packed full matter 
interest those engaged studying the early development 
Saxon Christianity. 
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AGE THE GREAT WESTERN (Ten Epochs Church 
History.) CLINTON Pp. 314. New York: The 
Christian Literature Co. 1896. 

This book covers that most interesting and important period when the 
Popes were exile Avignon under French dictation, and when Wyc- 
lif and Huss were vainly struggling for religious liberty England and 
Bohemia. ‘The author does not profess add the original informa- 
tion concerning the subject, but simply contents himself with aiming 
give clear and vivid narrative the period. style unusually at- 
tractive, and the volume cannot fail widely read. 


Ph.D. Pp. 218. London: George Philip Son. 

The reader will find this work excellent specimen that thor- 
ough treatment the philosophical writings the leaders thought 
Cambridge during the seventeenth century which their high character 
deserves. many respects the literature that period fundamental 
for proper understanding all subsequent development Anglo-Saxon 
religious thought. this profound analysis the writings John Nor- 
ris and his associate, Dr. Powicke has set worthy example his breth- 
ren the ministry, and has conferred lasting benefit upon the students 
modern philosophy and theology. 


THE BUDDHIST Collection Material bearing up- 
the Symbolism the Wheel and Circular Movements Custom 
and Religious Ritual. R.I., M.R.A.S., F.R.G. 
Hon. Associate etc. Pp. viii, 304. New York: The 
Macinillan Co, 1896. 

The preparation for this learned and interesting work began during the 
author’s visit Tibet 1860, when collected much curious informa- 
tion concerning the praying-wheels which are used the devotees 
Buddhism that country. During subsequent years the author has been 
continually work collecting information until has been able make 
his volume complete thesaurus information upon the subject the 
symbolism the wheel. The book elegantly printed, and contains 
illustrations great value. volume indispensable 
all religious symbolism. 


PRIMER Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing 


book which deals with speculative problems order attractive 
possess three excellencies: must intelligible; either must 
original, else present old ideas new lights; and must show inde- 

pendence thought. ‘Tried these tests, the Primer 
Dr. Paul Carus, very acceptable contribution 
Here are mooted many the profoundest problems which have engaged 

gag 

thinkers all they are presented with such vigor, accuracy, 
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and clearness, that they compel attention. does not matter whether 
you agree with the author not: the manner which presents his 
thoughts has fascination that you are carried along with him either 
feeling concord with his utterances, aroused the unflagging inter- 
est which hostility awakes. You cannot dismiss will his audacious 
hypotheses, and you feel disappointed when ends his statements, 
That Dr. Carus believes himself with the faith dervish goes with- 
out saying. That often palms off assertions for argument must ad- 
mitted his warmest admirers. But there much originality the 
method presenting his subject, and much freshness literary 
style, that positive relief take him after poring over some, 
even very able authors philosophy, and growing weary the vain ef- 
fort their are always certain what means 
say, and find thrown the most difficult and hackneyed 
questions, Hence there time lost determining whether agree 
with his not; and derive much aid, when naively 
exposes his vulnerable side, suggestions establish our own theses, 
when feel that arguing for our cherished opinions. 

Every philosophy which can accepted theist admits 
the existence personal God distinct from physical nature, and that 
this Being the Author all reality. Dr. Carus his system Mo- 
nistic Positivism, and says, There not something beyond that mys- 
teriously produces natural ‘The natural processes themselves 
are the reality.’’ clear that this doctrine, consistently carried out, 
would make nature work immanent causality, and exclude personal 
But our author not consistent, for God 
crete and real, being everywhere that element which makes things be” 
(p. 147). 

Dr. Carus leaves the impression, despite his avowed and credited views 
the contrary, that believes more strongly Revealed Religion than 
Mill, that the religion the Bible, and especially its embodiment 
Jesus Christ the exemplar for man, the most potent factor the 
world’s progress. says: Christ actually living presence 
manity, and his spirit was, and still, the most dominating power 
evolution His admissions, even when ar- 
guing most earnestly against the claims orthodox creeds, are sufficient 
both establish the opposite view, and, some cases, leave the im- 
pression special pleading not insincerity his apparent hostility. 
isan opponent toward whom you feel friendly despite the hard blows 
delivers against cherished beliefs; and the conviction forced upon 
the reader that Dr. Carus has almost persuaded himself Christian. 

But when our author finds himself face face with controverted ques- 
tion, and that his positions have been vigorously and successfully assailed, 
trifle too dogmatic. unfair when feels his position 


‘ 
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danger; and both undervalues the arguments against him, and shows 
egotism which could wish less conspicuous, What still worse his 
thinly disguised contempt toward others who are the least honest 
himself the pursuit truth. should always borne mind that 
truth needs defense. its own witness. fairest statement— 
when men differ, differ they must (unless all were cast the same 
mould) matters which must either revealed higher intelli- 
gence, decided the winnowing process dialectics—is always near- 
est the truth. Mill’s fairness argument toward his opponents the 
great secret his popularity, even with those who know his doctrines 
wrong, because they see that has the right spirit. thing not 
true merely because any man, however great, says so; nor estab- 
lished any sooner controversialists getting angry. wish Dr. Carus 
had shown less naive and unquestioning assurance his own opinions, 
less contempt for those who differ from him. 

that feel scarcely justified dwelling its blemishes. Though 
called Primer,’’ and its title intended for beginners, yet will 
found first-rate interest mature thinkers. And while 
marily adapted sow seed thoughts young minds which are receptive 
philosophical truth, fitted foster the further prosecution these 
subjects the maturest and deepest thinkers. This book will found 
excellent manual used classes which have already been taught 
system some more methodical treatise and have become able 
independently problems which, order rich fruitage, need 
clearly and powerfully presented. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. RALPH TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor 
Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography Cornell University 
Physical etc. Pp. xxx, 500, New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1897. $1.40 
This preéminently book for general has both the accu- 

racy statement and the felicity style characteristic all Professor 

Tarr’s writings. Nearly three hundred illustrations, mostly from 

graphs, adorn and enrich the volume. ‘To say that printed the 

Norwood Press give assurance that its execution well-nigh 
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